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Why New Cases of Deafness ? 


PECIALISTS who have studied the causes and the conditions 
&S that precede the loss of hearing believe that within the-life- 

time of one generation the relative proportion to popula- 
tion of new cases of deafness can be reduced three-fourths in total 
number if certain rules are observed. That is, that within a period 
of 33 years the proportion of new cases of acquired and congenital 
deafness could be at least 75 per cent less than now, with a possible 
decrease in the number of new cases of inherited tendency to loss 
of hearing. 








As these rules are largely of a sanitary nature and are intended to 
aid in the extermination of certain conditions from which spring 
diseases that often leave deafness in their trail, the questions natu- 
rally arise: Why not observe the rules? Why continue to have an). 
ever-increasing number of new cases of deafness any more than of 
smallpox, “once a fertile cause of deafness”? Yet the preventable 
diseases of scarlet fever, measles, meningitis, diphtheria, and syphilis 
probably supply three-fourths of all cases of deafness. 

















Incidentally it should be remembered that these are the very dis- 
eases that annually cause the death of thousands of hearing children. 
Thus the extermination of the destructive conditions that pave the 
way for diseases that produce deafness will have as one of its by- 
products a large decrease in the present death rate of children who 
contract these diseases. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 














Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 
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‘A: To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
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Day and evening practise classes. 
Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Lectures by 
Ask for circulars. 


New York City 

















Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, 


handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 





the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Training Course for Teachers 
All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Era Case, Principal 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 
Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 
1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FRANcIsco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 8 South Kingshighway _St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. M oss 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, /rincipal 
Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade 











Private Lessons 
Current Events Classes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hea 
Miss Mary D. Suter St. N. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
No. 4 FLo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvIzaABETH G. DE Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 




















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 
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ABOUT COMPULSORY EDUCATION FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


BY CLARA E. NEWLEE 


NLY 22 States have compulsory 

education laws applying to the deaf. 
In the other 26 States general laws con- 
tain clauses exempting deaf children as 
physically incompetent to attend with 
profit the schools for normal children. 
To furnish deaf children with education, 
the States provide special schools for the 
deaf. The average entrance age is seven; 
the average school period is eight years. 
One State allows children to enter at 
three and remain till they reach 21 years 
of age, but it is the exception. This, 
briefly, is the status of compulsory educa- 
tion laws for the deaf in the United 
States. 

The particular reason why a deaf child 
cannot with profit attend a school for 
normal children is that he is cut off from 
the common avenue by which they re- 
ceive instruction. Education is of two 
types, the formal or class-room type, and 
the informal or incidental in every-day 
life. Hearing children pick up a vast 
amount of very real education of both 
types by just hearing what goes on about 
them. Not so the little deaf child. What 
goes on about him is but a great changing, 
uninterpreted panorama. The function 
of schools for the deaf is to interpret the 
panorama into meanings. The earlier life 
begins to be interpreted to the child, the 
better. California recognized the value 
of early education by putting the school 
entrance age at three years. The same 


State permits its deaf children to remain 
in school to the age of 21. By these 
liberal provisions California recognizes a 
second factor to be considered in the 
education of the deaf, which is that the 
change is slower because of the handicap 
and requires a longer school period to 
accomplish results that are comparable to 
those accomplished with hearing children 
in the eight years of elementary and 
grammar school. 

Each of the 48 States provides a school 
or schools for its deaf children. One 
type of school for the deaf is the free 
boarding institution in which an elemen- 
tary and grammar school course of study 
is followed as well as industrial courses. 
The other type of free school is the pub- 
lic day-school, in which regular public 
school curricula are used. There are 
day-schools in eight States supported by 
the State, and in nine other States sup- 
ported by municipal funds. With all 
these privileges, there are many—no one 
knows how many—deaf children not in 
school. Compulsory laws would bring 
in many if not ail of them. 

Why compel the education of deaf 
children? Let us compare the condition 
of an uneducated deaf child of 18 with 
an educated one. The practical side 
comes up at once. What can the unedu- 
cated deaf child do to earn a living? He 
has no means of communication with the 
people around him beyond self-invented 
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motions or gestures. He, then, is not 
able to take oral or written instructions 
as to the way in which to perform any 
kind of skilled work. There is nothing 
left for him but some grade of simple 
manual labor, directions for which can 
be shown by motions. That is, he has no 
choice; he must take what employment 
he may find to do. Unskilled labor is 
poorly recompensed ; industrially, the un- 
educated deaf child is bound to stay at 
the bottom. 

What about his social needs? He has 
the desire for companionship common to 
all human beings. But hearing, speak- 
ing, educated persons can hardly be ex- 
pected to take much time with him, since 
he has nothing to contribute to such a 
group, nor can he get anything from 
them. His social needs, then, can be met 
only by associating with others in a con- 
dition similar to his own. Associations 
of uneducated deaf persons lead to an 
isolated social group, narrow in the 
range of their abilities and questionable 
as to their social value to the community. 
As a matter of fact, there is not a very 
large number (15 per cent) of totally 
uneducated adult deaf persons today, so 
far has education taken hold of the coun- 
try. There are some, however, and even 
more who have had so little schooling as 
practically to be in the uneducated class. 

Amusements and recreations of our 
uneducated deaf child of 18 are limited 
to such as appeal to the sight—probably 
the movies (a great boon) and athletic 
sports—but no books, no touch with any 
world beyond the range of his vision, no 
means of interpreting the life about him 
save in terms of his own invention. 

And what of the educated? His edu- 
cation gives him language. Language! 
the key that opens the whole world of 
conversation, information, literature. I 
am not even stressing oral language, 
which I believe in absolutely, but lan- 
guage! be it signs, oral, written, or 
printed. What can he do with it in 
making his living? He can take instruc- 
tions in performing any kind of work 
which does not directly involve hearing. 
What are these occupations open to a 
deaf person with language? A special 
census report of 1900 gives them in the 
same terms of classification as for hear- 
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ing people: (1) professional service; (2) 
trade and transportation; (3) domestic 
and personal service; (4) manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits ; (5) agricultural 
pursuits. (The report sub-classifies the 
different branches of each.) Of these 
occupations, among the totally deaf popu- 
lation, 3 per cent are engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits as compared with 4 
per cent among total hearing population ; 
trade and transportation, deaf, 6 per 
cent—hearing, 16 per cent; domestic and 
personal service, deaf, 16 per cent—hear- 
ing, 19 per cent; manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits, deaf, 29 per cent— 
hearing, 24 per cent; agricultural pur- 
suits, deaf, 43 per cent—hearing, 35 per 
cent. The report also shows that 81 per 
cent of all the deaf who are gainfully 
employed have attended school ; the more 
education the higher the class of occupa- 
tion and fewer limitations in the choice 
of one. Education removes his limita- 
tions to such an extent that the deaf child 
is able to choose his work in life instead 
of being obliged to take what he can get. 

A recent illustration of this freeing 
power to choose was that of a boy who 
entered into the work of mechanical den- 
tistry, after trying agriculture for six 
months and not liking it. The dentist 
required a boy of education who had 
studied chemistry and had some labora- 
tory experience. A deaf boy of 19, just 
a few months out of a Chicago high 
school, undertook the work, likes it, and 
the dentist feels sure there is a good 
future in this line for other educated 
deaf boys. 

Another deaf boy of 20 had been em- 
ployed by a firm publishing blank books. 
In a machine accident his fingers on one 
hand were cut off, which made further 
work in that line impossible. He was in 
nowise daunted. He had a good educa- 
tion; came to Chicago and opened a 
letter-service bureau; kept two presses 
going constantly ; drew his custom largely 
from La Salle Street brokers, with whom 
he mingled freely in business dealings. 
The latest chapter in his story is that the 
Government closed his shop as an unes- 
sential industry, and he has been em- 
ployed to go to London in the British 
Post-office Censorship Service! and never 
heard a sound in his life! 
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Not all deaf persons can do remark- 
able things, neither do all hearing people, 
but certain it is that education gives 
power to rise to greater heights than are 
possible without it. 

And the social needs of the educated 
deaf child? He has the medium of social 
communication of the world at large— 
language. His limitations again are only 
such as involve hearing in special situa- 
tions, as in the dark. ‘There are some in- 
stances of marriages between deaf and 
hearing persons. Our deaf child’s amuse- 
ments and recreations, excluding musical 
entertainments and lectures, are exactly 
the same as those enjoyed by hearing per- 
sons. His social limitations, then, are 
few; it is entirely possible for him to 
become assimilated with the great world 
of hearing people. 


Educators have worked unceasingly for 
more than a century for the establish- 
ment of schools for the deaf. They have 
a 100 per cent record, for there is at 
least one school in every State in the 
Union. But they cannot compel attend- 
ance, however valuable they know it to 
be. Compulsion is in the hands of the 
legislators, and they have only a 45 per 
cent record, as only 22 States in 48 have 
compulsory education laws: As the 26 
States draft their laws, which they must 
do eventually to make us a 100 per cent 
nation, it is to be hoped that they will 
recognize at least the two fundamental 
needs: early education, provided for by 
a low entrance age; and a long school 
period to allow time to overcome the 
handicap, provided for by fixing a high 
age for leaving school. 





A STRAW VOTE ON SCHOOL BOARDS 
BY CELIA BICKLEY 


HERE appeared in THE Vora RE- 

view for March, 1918, a page from 
the pen of Mr. John Dutton Wright, 
which brought a delighted smile to the 
face of at least one of its readers. It 
consisted of 30 very pertinent questions 
addressed to trustees and directors of 
schools for the deaf—“‘board members,” 
we teachers usually call them. 

I assume that the Volta Bureau sent 
Mr. Wright’s article to all of these gen- 
tlemen whose addresses it could obtain. 
(On some boards they are changed so 
often, as pawns in the game of politics, 
that it is hard to keep up with them.) I 
have often wondered how. many of 
them sent answers to the questions and 
whether some consciences didn’t smart. 

Inspired by the questions, I have been 
trying, in a very modest way, to get the 
point of view on this subject of the teach- 
ers whom these school boards are sup- 
posed to appoint and direct. 

I have received reports from only ten 
schools, but they are located in the north, 
south, east, and west of our country and 
should, therefore, be some indication of 
general conditions. The unanimity of the 
responses is astonishing. In nine of the 


ten cases the replies to the question, “Do 
your directors direct the education of the 
children?” could be condensed into a 
prompt and almost scornful “Well, I 
should say not.” 

From two schools the report was, “We 
are never bothered.” In another a teacher 
said, “I have not had a member of the 
board in my school-room for two years.” 
Another, speaking of three years of work, 
said that she had had visits about twice 
each year from a director who knew the 
father of one of her pupils. He would 
come in, speak to the little boy, deliver a 
message from the father, hope the teacher 
was well, and depart. On one other oc- 
casion this.teacher was visited by several 
new members of the board. They had 
never seen classes of deaf children before 
and seemed very much interested, though 
somewhat dazed. 

One trustee visits the school sometimes 
because he has a child of his own there; 
another is a friend and occasional guest 
of the superintendent ; another pays visits 
to class-rooms once in a while, “but the 
visits,” says the teacher, “are more social 
than official.” 

One school has a board which meets, 
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somewhere in the State, every month. 
During a period of two years this board 
came to the school just once. On that 
occasion it did not meet a teacher or see 
a particle of class-room work. The su- 
perintendent obviously did not want any 
intercourse between teachers and board 
members. Once, when mention was made 
of petitioning the board for something 
desired, he told a group of teachers that 
the board would not consider honoring, or 
even noticing, a request not presented by 
him. (1 wish that board could have 
heard that remark. ) 

In some schools the directors meet the 
teachers at social gatherings. Very pleas- 
ant, and infinitely preferable to not meet- 
ing them at all, but what does it tell Mr. 
Board Member about whether Johnnie is 
learning to read lips so that lic can some 
day understand the public at large or 
whether Mary can write as good a letter 
as any deaf child of her age in the best 
school in the United States? 

I can see no reason for the condition 
that evidently prevails. These men should 
realize that there is more to be done than 
attending an occasional meeting, listening 
to a report of finances, electing teachers 
recommended by the superintendent, and 
adjourning as early as possible. They 
should be really and deeply interested in 
everything that concerns the health and 
mental development of the children, or 
else they should not be on the school 
boards. 

There are board members who actu- 
ally know what is being done in the 
school-rooms. I said above that in nine 
of the ten cases the teachers felt sure that 
they did not. But the tenth case was the 
glowing exception. “Yes indeed, Miss 
Bickley,” came the answer to my ques- 
tion, “our school board is thoroughly effi- 
cient. A member is apt to drop into a 
class-room just any time. Of course, all 
of them can’t come often, but some of 
them do. They sit right down and watch 
the work, and they notice every little 
point about it, too. Yes, it’s awfully em- 
barrassing to have them come, but you 
just ought to see the difference it makes 
in the children’s work.” 

I have visited a number of schools for 
the deaf. One day, a raw, cold day in 
early spring, I walked across the grounds 


of one and passed a group of little boys— 
three or four of them, who looked about 
eight or nine years old. They smiled at 
me cheerfully and I paused to make 
friends. Not one of them had on an over- 
coat or any sort of out-door wrap. All 
their feet were wet—soaking wet—and 
one little fellow’s shoes apparently had 
no tongues and were held on by broken 
and knotted laces, which missed half the 
holes. Another showed an inch or so 
of soiled underwear below the knees of 
his knickerbockers, which he made an 
awkward attempt to conceal when he saw 
me glance at it. I was told later, by a 
teacher, that the wet feet were a daily 
occurrence in bad weather and that the 
shoes and stockings dried, if they dried, 
on the boys’ feet, as there weren’t enough 
supervisors to look after so many little 
chaps and keep them from running out 
into the mud. Rubbers seemed to be an 
unknown quantity. 

Now J wasn’t a board member, but a 
board member would have had just the 
same chance that I did to go there and 
see. 

Do you suppose the directors don’t 
know about these things? Didn’t it ever 
occur to them to walk into a_ school 
dining - room to see if it looked (and 
smelled) like a place they would want 
their little boys and girls to eat in? Don’t 
they think they ought to know about the 
work in the school-rooms? Didn’t they 
ever think of going to the best pure oral 
school and the best “combined” school 
to see which brought forth better results ? 
Didn’t it ever occur to them that the 
quality, as well as the /ength, of training 
varied greatly in various normal classes 
for teachers of the deaf? Don’t they 
know that there are so-called “trained” 
teachers in many of our schools whose 
“training” was a matter of a few weeks’ 
instruction from one person, without even 
one deaf child as an object-lesson? 

Any well-trained teacher (unless she 
has been fortunate enough always to have 
taught in very exceptional schools) will 
tell you that she has seen teachers of lan- 
guage who couldn’t simplify the wording 
of a difficult story so as to.bring it within 
the vocabulary of a fourth-grade class; 
teachers of articulation who could not de- 
scribe or show the positions of the organs 
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of speech in some of the elementary 
sounds ; teachers of lip-reading who spoke 
so slowly and unnaturally that their 
pupils found natural, rapid speech abso- 
lutely incomprehensible; teachers of— 
well, of anything, who habitually used 
bad grammar. I know one teacher, from 
a normal school of good reputation, 
whose letters to her friends are far 
poorer than those of many 12-year-old 
children. 

Perhaps Mr. Board Member will say 
“I expect my superintendent to attend to 
these matters.” Yes, but has he made 
sure that his superintendent is the sort 
of man who will attend to them? Here 


is what teachers from three different 
schools told me: 1. “I was in that school 
two years, and I am sure the superintend- 
ent didn’t come to observe my work more 
than three times”; 2. “My superintend- 
ent never comes in and sits down oftener 
than twice a year”; 3. “I could almost 
count the superintendent’s visits to my 
class the two years I was there.” 

Let us hope the tide will turn and that 
a trustee who is ignorant about the edu- 
cation of the deaf and the care of the 
children at his school will soon be im- 
possible to find. But at present, says the 
straw vote from the teachers, you may 
meet him almost anywhere. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 


PRACTISE CLASSES 


BY ANNA L. STAPLES 


CONTRIBUTOR to an earlier 

number of this magazine says: “To 
those of us who must conduct general 
practise classes every week, or even less 
frequently, material for such is always a 
source of much anxiety, and we are ever 
on the lookout for something new and 
interesting, for our aim is to give as 
much variety as possible.” 

What of the teacher who conducts a 
class every day during the last half hour, 
more often 45 minutes? Her anxiety is 
apt to reach an acute stage in trying to 
find new and interesting material, espe- 
cially when some pupils return for the 
second and sometimes the third year 
“just for class work.” Where only drill 
work is used, variety does not matter so 
much. But when a pupil, after spending, 
perhaps, two hours on individual drill 
work, comes to the class with a beaming 
face and says, “Now for the frosting to 
our cake,” the teacher naturally wants 
that frosting made with sugar and not 
with a_ substitute. All pupils desire, 
have, and find pleasure in their private 
work, but almost without exception they 
enjoy the getting together for the last 
period of the morning, the fun that often 
waxes hilarious, that sends them home 
with such happy feelings that they look 
forward to the next lesson. 

During the last years this work has 
advanced with such strides that I have 


come to believe as never before that 
“there is no new thing under the sun.” 
But if we cannot think up new things, 
let us try to adapt the old. Given the 
same material, most teachers will handle 
and amplify it according to their own 
ideas and ingenuity. 

Many of the games that we enjoyed 
when we had normal hearing are still 
open to us in our class. Some people 
have always been fond of games, and any- 
thing that smacks of one will appeal to 
them; and what appeals is much more 
readily understood. An advanced pupil 
may prove the slower one in this work, 
for “I never did like games,” is her plea. 
I am very sorry for her, for “Life is one 
big game” is much better philosophy for 
the deaf than “Life is one big gamble.” 

A friend suggested to me the Rhyming 
Game, with which manv of my readers 
are probably familiar and perhaps have 
tried. It “goes” very well. This game 
is more on the order of what was re- 
ferred to as drill-work. A pupil seats 
herself at the desk and says, “I have a 
word that rhymes with sat” (having in 
mind the word slat). 

One asks, “Is it something you wipe 
your feet on?” 

“No, it is not ‘mat.’ ”’ 

Another asks, “Is it something a cat 
is fond of ?” 

“No, it is not ‘rat. 
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And so on until some one guesses the 
word “slat.” 

It is well, before beginning a game of 
this kind, for the teacher to remind the 
pupils that all class work is, primarily, 
for lip-reading practise—a fact often 
overlooked in the excitement of the game. 

The above game is good general con- 
versation practise, as, the questions not 
being asked in turn, the pupils must be 
on the alert to catch them. The pupil at 
the desk should repeat the question, 
“Miss So-and-so asks me if it is some- 
thing a cat is fond of,” before giving her 
answer. 

Sentence practice is good where sen- 
tences are used in which one word may 
be turned about to form another word. 
These, of course, must not be so difficult 
as to require much time for thinking, 
and to call attention more quickly to the 
convertible word it should be placed at 
the end of the sentence, specifying this 
fact before starting the class. For such 
work it is well to place a chair beside the 
teacher’s at the desk. Call for volun- 
teers to put the changed word into a sen- 
tence. 

Teacher: Shall we go now? 

Pupil: My brother won the prize. 

T—: Please be here at half-past ten. 

P—: The boy caught the butterfly in 
the net. 

T—: Will you pay my car fare? 

P—: I fear I have not enough money. 

T—: She came to see me once. 

P—: I wish I had an ice-cream cone. 

The words ride, ream, mane, nap, 
room, dome, time, mine, pare, earn, feat, 
fade, lime, bat, on, rail, lose, use, mean, 
are very easily converted. 

Interest rarely flags over misquoted 
quotations, provided familiar ones are 
selected. Pupils like to recall, too, the 
names of the writers. 


Beauty is always a thing of joy. 

(A thing of beauty is a joy forever. Keats.) 

Let us therefore get up and go to 
work. 

(Let us then be up and doing. Longfellow.) 

The man who steals my pocketbook 
gets very little. 

(Who steals my purse steals trash. Shake- 
speare. ) 

God keeps the shorn lamb from the 
wind. 
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(God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Sterne. ) 


What is so uncommon as a day in the 
middle of the year? 

(What is so rare as a day in June? Lowell.) 

If you would be amusing your remarks 
must be terse. 

(Brevity is the soul of wit. Shakespeare.) 

Others may come and go, but I never 
stop. 

(Men may come and men may go but I go 
on forever. Tennyson.) 

A bell rings at the end of the day. 

(The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
Gray.) 

The young man stood on the deck of 
the ship when it was on fire. 

(The boy stood on the burning deck. He- 
mans. ) 

Don’t tell me so mournfully there is 
nothing in life. 

(Tell me not in mournful numbers life is 
but an empty dream. Longfellow.) 

I am ruler of all that lies before me. 

(I am monarch of all I survey. Cowper.) 

I remember my birthplace. 


(I remember, I remember, the house where 
I was born. Hood.) 


There is nothing to compare with one’s 
own house. 

(There is no place like home. J. H. Payne.) 

Little girls should be good and let 
others be smart. 


(Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever. Kingsley.) 


Come and dance on light feet. 
(Come and trip it as you go, 


On the light fantastic toe. Milton.) 


Of course we have all tried story-tell- 
ing. Has any one tried playing on the 
feelings and emotions? Prepare slips of 
paper on each of which is written an 
emotion or feeling—thus: scorn, amuse- 
ment, horror, pleased surprise, pride, 
anger, dejection, perplexity, pity. Aska 
pupil to draw a slip and, without show- 
ing it, to tell a story or anecdote which 
will arouse that certain feeling or emo- 
tion in her audience. 

The little story one told of seeing a 
group of boys teasing a dog by tying a 
can to its tail quickly caused the pupils 
to guess that her slip said “pity” (for the 
dog) or “anger” (toward the boys). 

One game with which many will be 
familiar, that of guessing the names of 
celebrities from descriptive words be- 
ginning with their initials, seems, at first 
thought, to be hopeless material for a 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTISE CLASSES 7 


class. But it can really be worked up 
into a good and interesting exercise. 
Take, for instance, P. T. Barnum. The 
teacher, not disclosing the name to the 
class, works up to the descriptive words 
thus: “Don’t you think it is a beautiful 
day? As perfect a day as yesterday? 
I think it is a perfectly beautiful day. I 
wanted to stay at home, for I had so 
much to do. So much work is waiting 
to be done—a tremendous amount of 
work, in fact. I have boasted that I 
always have my work done on time, 
though I am not muci of a boaster.” 
By this time the pupils are so accustomed 
to seeing the words on the teacher’s lips 
that they readily understand when she 
says, “The words describing the person 
I have in mind are Perfectly Tremen- 
dous Boaster,” a pupil writing them on 
the blackboard, underscoring the capitals. 
Almost immediately some one recognizes 
the initials. Instead of naming the per- 
son, she tells something about him, as 
“This person is not living. He used to 
be a favorite with young and old, always 
coming to see us once a year, in the 
summer. He did not come alone, but 
brought many people and animals with 
him,” &c., &c. 

It is not always possible to work up to 
the descriptive words as connectedly as 
in the example, but disconnected sen- 
tences, provided they bring in the words 
used later, will serve the purpose. 


Fought Evil Whisky.—Frances E. Willard. 
_ Wonderfully Interesting—Washington Irv- 
ing. 

Well Earned Glory.—William E. Gladstone. 

Wrote Stories.—Walter Scott. 

War’s Triumphant Soldier—William — T. 
Sherman. 

Tiny Traveler—Tom Thumb. 

Humanity’s Best Story-teller—Harriet Bee- 
cher Stowe. 

Triumphant About Electricity—Thomas A. 
Edison, 

Consecrated Benefactress—Clara Barton. 

Judges Birds.——John Burroughs. 
Os gue Written Rhymes.—James Whitcomb 

iley. 

Talks Dramatically With Tears—T. De 
Witt Talmage. 

Thorough Reformer.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

Curious Brains——Charlotte Bronte. 

Too Crotchety.—Thomas Carlyle. 

Ready Brush.—Rosa Bonheur. 

Dearly Loved Men.—Dwight L. Moody. 

From Many Climes.—F. Marion Crawford. 


Creates Delightful Girls—Charles Dana Gib- 
son. 

Merry Tales.—Mark Twain. 

Happy Children’s Admirer—Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Naturally Belligerent—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Famously Brilliant Musician—F. B. Men- 
delssohn. 

Preached Brilliantly, or, Pride (of) Boston. 
—Phillips Brooks. 

Famous Nurse.—Florence Nightingale. 

Character (comical) Delineator—Charles 
Dickens. 

He Made Search.—Henry M. Stanley. 

A Clever Doctor—A. Conan Doyle. 

Right Worthy Essayist—Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 

Our Well-known Humorist.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

World’s Wonder.—Woodrow Wilson. 


The foregoing are merely suggestions 
of the type of work which may be used 
to develop and hold interest. 





MEMBERS’ AGENCY. 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf main- 
tains at the Volta Bureau a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of its members. 
Teachers who are members may have 
their names listed in the agency for 30 
days, free of charge. Upon special re- 
quest made at the end of the first 30 days, 
the name will be re-entered for a second 
30 days, free of charge. This 30-day pe- 
riod is necessary, because very few teach- 
ers have had the courtesy to notify the 
Volta Bureau when a position was ac- 
cepted. 

Heads of schools, or parents, or physi- 
cians desiring teachers are given the 
names of the applicants enrolled in the 
members’ agency. No teachers are 
recommended. The only discrimination 
made is in the selection of applicants who 
have expressed a preference for a stated 
position, or to teach in a given State, or 
in-a certain section of the country. 
Through correspondence with the teacher 
and with her references, school officials 
and parents should determine which 
teacher is best qualified to meet their 
needs. For this service no charge is 
made, but we hope that all who are thus 
favored will subscribe for THe Vota 
REVIEW or join the Association. 
































HOW THE FAMILY MAY HELP THE LIP-READER TO 
BECOME EFFICIENT 


BY HELEN M. GEBHART 


ET every one be patient and willing 
to assist.. This sentence, if taken in 
its deepest meaning, will surmount all 
difficulties and overcome all obstacles; 
the pupil will be on the road to success. 
To make the most rapid progress, some 
system must be followed, and then keep 
at it. Just a ten or fifteen-minute prac- 
tise every day means so much; but be 
sure that it is every day. Let no excuses 
be offered. Think of yourself and let 
those who are helping you realize that 
your progress will mean as much to them 
as it does to you. 

Now as to the method of practise. Let 
it all be natural. Natural in lip-move- 
ments ; no contortions of mouth. Natural 
in voice ; no whispered sounds, for whis- 
pering is not the natural method of con- 
versation, and you will be conspicuous to 
your hearing friends. By using the voice 
the natural quality is longer retained. 
Be natural in gestures ; do not try to ex- 
press your thoughts with your hands. 

What will the practise consist of ? This 
will be a matter that the pupil must plan. 
If you have any difficulty, go to your lip- 
reading teacher and she will be glad to 
assist you in working out some system- 
atic drills. Syllables, the foundation of 
all conversation to the lip-reader, afford 
most excellent practise. Take the fol- 
lowing, for example—syllables ending in 


s after first-class consonants. Use two 
for comparison: 

eev Gévs eép eeps 

av avs ap apes 

OV OVS Op Opes 

OOV OOVS oop oops 

iv ives ip ipes 


ist. Take these in a given order. 

2nd. Change order. 

3rd. Add one expression, as: 
eév éévs.—She believes what you say. 
av avs.—The boy behaves well. 
Ov Ovs.—How many loaves of bread did 

you buy? 

d0v Oovs.—That proves that she is right. 
iv ivs.—The knives must be sharpened. 
eép e€ps.—My watch keeps good time. 








ap apes.—Capes are fashionable this win- 
ter. 

Op Spes.—She hopes to see them. 

Oop dops.—Have you read “She Stoops 
to Conquer”? 

ip ipes.—She wipes the dishes. 


You will find that constant work with 
the almost limitless number of syllables 
will show its fruitfulness in your ability 
to read conversation; so I say, keep at 
them. 

The Miiller-Walle method has as its 
foundation syllable practise, and it affords 
one of the best means for practise that I 
know of. It is simple, concise, and defi- 
nite. In this syllable practise sentences 
containing these syllables may be taken 
up. Be careful not to take too much at 
one time, but rather be systematic and 
thorough. 

There are stories and every-day occur- 
rences that would enable the pupil to re- 
ceive a varied line of practise. This, of 
course, would require more time. My 
suggestions have dealt chiefly with sylla- 
bles and sentences, for I am asking the 
family to give you but 15 or 20 minutes 
every day. 

In the matter of conversation with 
several friends, will these friends be good 
enough to address their remarks so that 
our pupil may at least have the opportu- 
nity of seeing the mouth? Remember, 
that the deaf are as interested in what is 
being said as you are, and showing just 
a little consideration in this one thing 
will be so helpful. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
MEETING. 


After many delays the Proceedings of 
the First Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates are at the 
printer’s and will appear in the February 
and March numbers of THE Vora RE- 
view. As only a sufficient number of 
copies are printed to meet current wants, 
persons desiring copies of those two 
issues of the magazine should order at 
once. 
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EDWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE 





BY ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE* 


T IS with pleasure that I have taken 

advantage of this opportunity to tell 
you about Mr. Nitchie and his work. I 
wish I could make you feek his personal- 
ity and his wonderful spirit that entered 
so largely into the success of all that he 
did. 

As some of you know, Mr. Nitchie 
became deaf when only 14 years of age. 
Like so many others, he did not realize 
he was growing deaf until the hearing in 
one ear was completely destroyed and the 
other ear was defective; then it was too 
late for anything to be done. The hear- 
ing in his right ear went very quickly 
(one summer, in fact), and his deafness 
seemed to come upon him almost with- 
out warning. 

He was an unusually sensitive boy and 
one who did not make friends easily, and 
for that reason his deafness was particu- 
larly hard to bear. It was the desire of 
his heart to study for the ministry, and 
now that he could no longer hear per- 
fectly, that was impossible. In just a 
few months he was changed from a nor- 
mal, happy boy to one who was despon- 
dent, and who shunned not only his play- 
mates, but the members of his own 
family. He could not understand any- 
thing that was said to him unless it was 
shouted at him, and consequently he kept 
away from every one as much as possi- 
ble. All of the joy of living had gone 
out of his life, and he longed with all his 
heart to die and get away from it all; it 
was too hard to be borne. When he told 
me of those first months of his deafness, 
he said: “I prayed every day, and many 
times a day, as fervently as any one ever 
prayed for anything, that I might die. I 
did not want to live, for there seemed to 
be nothing left to live for.” 

3ut even as a boy Mr. Nitchie’s cour- 
ageous spirit was evident. He was not 
to be crushed nor put aside by this seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle. In the 





*A lecture given before Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson’s class in ‘Evening Public School 
No. 67, New York City. Mrs. Nitchie is the 
Principal of the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


fall he went back to school with hearing 
boys and continued to keep at the head 
of the class, though his days were full of 
discouragement. At 18 he entered Am- 
herst College, and was not only able to 
keep up, but stood among the first five 
in his class when he graduated, thus 
winning election to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was also chosen Ivy Poet of his class, 
and was a member of Beta Theta Pi, 
which proves that deafnes does not nec- 
essarily prevent one from being popular 
with hearing people. In order to do his 
college work, it was necessary for Mr. 
Nitchie to sit on a front seat in the class- 
room and to use an ear-trumpet. 

During his college course he came 
under the influence of Prof. Charles Gar- 
man, a man of unusual ability and char- 
acter. It was Professor Garman who 
taught Mr. Nitchie to be an independent 
thinker, and who gave him the broad 
outlook and wide sympathies that were 
so characteristic of him. He always felt 
that Professor Garman’s influence over 
his life was largely responsible for his 
success. 

Mr. Nitchie left college with a great 
longing to be of service to others afflicted 
as he was, but there seemed to be noth- 
ing that he could do. It was soon after 
he graduated that he heard of lip-reading, - 
and he decided to try it and see if there 
was anything in it. Like most deaf peo- 
ple, he had tried everything that the 
medical profession could suggest, but his 
hearing was not any better.. Lip-reading 
was a last resort with him, as it is with 
so many others. Almost as soon as he 
began the study he saw its possibilities, 
and decided to teach it. He was with 
Miss Warren for two years, but all of 
that time was working on a method of 
his own. He wanted to put lip-reading 
within the reach of every deaf person, if 
possible, and, with this in view, published 
his first book, “Self-Instructor in Lip- 
Reading,” in 1902. This book was writ- 
ten with the idea of its being used for 
self-instruction, as its name indicated. 
There were only a few teachers of the 
adult deaf in this country at that time, 
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and Mr. Nitchie realized that the great 
majority of deaf people throughout the 
country could not go to one of these 
teachers for private lessons. 

In 1903 Mr. Nitchie opened a studio 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
where he gave lessons in lip-reading and 
also normal-training lessons. In 1905 the 
New York School for the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing was organized, and in addition to 
instruction in lip-reading, it offered 
courses in the regular school branches to 
hard-of-hearing children, a lecture course, 
and a correspondence course in lip-read- 
ing. Mr. Nitchie realized very soon that 
nothing more was to be gained through 
correspondence than by studying the book 
alone, and he accordingly dropped this 
course. He also soon gave up the teach- 
ing of the regular studies to children and 
devoted himself entirely to instruction in 
lip-reading to the adult, and to preparing 
teachers who would establish schools of 
their own and represent him in different 
parts of the country. You may be inter- 
ested to know that today there are 117 
graduates of Mr. Nitchie’s school, who 
represent it in 30 States and in Canada. 

The statement that Mr. Nitchie de- 
voted himself entirely to instruction in 
lip-reading and normal work is not liter- 
ally true, for his work was never narrow 
and confined to mere instruction, as im- 
portant as that is. He was constantly 
planning for the pleasure and happiness 
of his pupils and endeavoring to open 
new avenues of usefulness to them. 

In the fall of 1905 Mr. Nitchie offered 
a course of lectures to his pupils. This 
was the first time that lip-reading lectures 
had ever been undertaken by any one, and 
it was a success from the first. It not 
only gave an opportunity for lip-reading 
practise to pupils who had become fairly 
proficient, but it also made it possible for 
them to again enjoy lectures. Mr Nitchie 
gave courses in English literature, and 
later introduced varied subjects. 

In 1912 Miss Jane B. Walker was 
given the course in Literature, and Mr. 
Nitchie took up Current Topics. Miss 
Walker continues to lecture at the school, 
and her lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art are an outgrowth of 
those inaugurated by Mr. Nitchie. To- 
day a number of schools throughout the 


country are offering lecture courses to 
lip-readers, but it was Mr. Nitthie who 
conceived the idea and who proved its 
value. 

He also provided social affairs, that 
his pupils might have their own fun, for 
they could not enjoy many things that 
would appeal-to a hearing person. The 
“Bees” were only one means of providing 
entertainment. They have become one 
of the regular features of the school year, 
and have attracted considerable attention 
from the public, being unique affairs. 

Another result of Mr. Nitchie’s great 
desire to help was the effort to find em- 
ployment for pupils. He was not very 
successful in those early days, for few 
people were willing to employ a deaf man 
or woman. But Mr. Nitchie was de- 
termined to overcome this unreasonable 
prejudice, and he kept at employers and 
raised his voice in protest at every oppor- 
tunity. You may not realize that the 
present-day attitude of employers to- 
wards deaf people can be traced back to 
Mr. Nitchie’s efforts He was not able 
to do much himself, but it was he who 
inspired others with the desire to help, 
and it was because of him that the splen- 
did Employment Department of the New 
York League for the Hard-of-Hearing 
exists today. It is significant that wher- 
ever a Nitchie school is opened, there one 
finds a spirit of helpfulness manifested 
in many ways. Mr. Nitchie not only had 
the ability to do things himself, but the 
wonderful gift of getting others to do 
them. 

Fifteen years ago lip-reading for the 
adult deaf and hard of hearing was a 
new thing; few people had ever heard of 
it, and almost every one was skeptical of 
its value. Even the doctors were not 
willing to admit that it could be done, 
and it was necessary for Mr. Nitchie to 
educate the public and to create a market 
for his work. Such men as Dr. D. Bry- 
son Delavan and Dr. James F. McKer- 
non believed in lip-reading from the first, 
and did all in their power to bring it to 
the attention of deaf people and the medi- 
cal profession. In the winter of I910 
Mr. Nitchie was asked to address the 
Otological Section of the Academy of 
Medicine, when most of the leading au- 
rists of the city were present. At this 
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meeting the subject of lip-reading was 
fully discussed, and from that time on 
we have been able to count on the sup- 
port of all the best men in the profession. 
It was an even harder task to convince 
the deaf people themselves. They had 
tried everything for their hearing, only 
to be disappointed, and they looked upon 
lip-reading as another scheme to get their 
money. So many of them had given all 
they had, and a little more besides, to the 
doctors, in the hope that their hearing 
might be restored, that we could not 
blame them for their skeptical attitude. 
However, there were a few wise ones, 
even in those days, and it was with great 
joy that they accepted the opportunity to 
study. These pupils told others, and so 
the number constantly grew larger, until 
in 1906 there were four times as many 
pupils as in 1903. This increase con- 
tinued, until in 1913 the school was in- 
corporated and moved to its present loca- 
tion, at 18 East 41st Street. There have 
been approximately 1,100 pupils who 
have studied lip-reading at the school in 
the 15 years of its existence. And what 
a change it has wrought in the lives of 
many of them. Once more they are a 
part of the family circle and are useful 
members of the community ; life is worth 
living after all. They are not cut off 
from doing the worth-while things of life 
simply because their hearing is dulled. 
You will be particularly interested jn 
the development of the work in the pub- 
lic schools. In 1915 Mr. Isaacs, Prin- 
cipal of Public School 22, at Sheriff and 
Stanton Streets, wrote Mr. Nitchie and 
asked him if hé could suggest some one 
to take a class in the Evening School. 
Mr. Nitchie saw in this request an op- 
portunity to put lip-reading instruction 
within the reach of a large number of 
people who might not be attracted to a 
private school, and it was always his de- 
sire to be of service to every one who 
needed the help he could give. Because 
Miss Samuelson was especially trained 
for public-school work, in addition to 
being a trained teacher of lip-reading, 
Mr. Nitchie persuaded her to undertake 
the class. She gave her services without 
any pay at first, but later the class was 
recognized by the Board of Education as 
a part of the Evening Public School 


System, and she was paid for all of the 
work she had done. Miss Samuelson 
taught for two years at Sheriff and Stan- 
ton streets, and in the fall of 1917 was 
transferred to this school.* I do not 
need to tell you that she is a splendid 
teacher, and that she is thoroughly fa- 
milar with her subject. As you know, 
she is on the staff of the New York 
School for the Hard-of-Hearing. 

But New York is not the only city that 
uses the Nitchie methods in its public 
schools. Chicago has three classes and 
Boston has a class of 80, not to mention 
many other cities. 

We must not forget that all of this 
time Mr. Nitchie was working and study- 
ing on his methods; he was developing 
them as he used them with his pupils. 
As I have told you, his first book was 
published in 1902. In 1905 he brought 
out his second book, “Lessons in Lip- 
Reading,” which was a great improve- 
ment over the book it replaced. This 
book was revised in 1909, and in 1912 
Frederick A. Stokes Company published 
the present book, “Lip-Reading: Princi- 
ples and Practise.” ‘This last book has 
been pronounced “psychologically per- 
fect,” and at the time it was published it 
was the “last word” on the subject. But 
Mr. Nitchie never stood still; he was 
constantly studying and working to per- 
fect his methods. You will be interested 
to know that “Lip-Reading: Principles 
and Practise” has now been revised in 
accordance with the changes which Mr. 
Nitchie himself had made, and that this 
new edition will come from the press 
some time this winter. 

The Nitchie methods differ from the 
others in that they emphasize mind train- 
ing rather than eye training. We do 
train your eyes to as high a degree of 
efficiency as possible, but no matter how 
quick and accurate your eyes may be, 
you will not become an expert lip-reader 
unless your mind is alert and you are 
able to understand the speaker’s thought, 
even if you do not actually see every 
word. In fact, it is impossible for the 
eyes to see every word in ordinary 
speech, and if the speaker “mouths” and 





*Evening Public School No. 67, 120 W. 46th 
Street. 
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exaggerates, it only increases your diffi- 
culties. If you insist upon a word-for- 
word accuracy you will never get any- 
where as a lip-reader. It is for this rea- 
son that we consider mind training even 
more important than eye training. Mr. 
Nitchie has called the mental factor the 
lip-reader’s “life-saver.” If your teacher 
is to be successful in making lip-readers 
of you, she must know how to develop 
your mental faculties as well as train 
your eyes, and Miss Samuelson knows 
how to do this. The teaching of lip- 
reading by the Nitchie methods is in line 
with the most up-to-date methods of 
teaching reading to children, and also the 
teaching of languages. You must re- 
member that you really are learning a 
language with your eyes. 

Mr. Nitchie gave himself so unspar- 
ingly in the service for the hard-of- 
hearing that his health was undermined, 
and in 1912 he had a serious breakdown. 
His wonderful courage and his will- 
power put him on his feet again and he 
returned to his work, but only for a year, 
when another break came. But his in- 
terest in his work never flagged, no mat- 


ter how ill he might be. His constant 
thought was of those who, like himself, 
had imperfect hearing, and the desire 
of his heart was to give to as many as 
possible the great boon of lip-reading. 
In the summer of 1917 he became very 
ill, for the fourth time in five years, but 
he never once lost his courage. As al- 
ways before, his thought was of his'work, 
and he was planning for the winter’s 
campaign with the same interest and 
enthusiasm as before. But his work here 
had been done. However, his life had 
not been spent in vain, for he had brought 
new courage and hope to so many who 
had begun to despair, and he had opened 
a new life to them. His work will not 
die, for those of us who have been left 
to carry it on are determined to keep 
alive his wonderful spirit, and to spread 
the gospel of lip-reading throughout the 
country. 

As a last word, I should like to say 
that if Mr. Nitchie could rise above his 
handicap and make it a stepping stone to 
higher things, so may you. Let the 
motto of his life, “Service for others,” 
become your motto. 


“CAST DOWN YOUR BUCKET WHERE YOU ARE!” 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


N ONE of his addresses, Booker T. 

Washington told the story of a ship 
lost at sea for many days. At last it 
sighted a friendly vessel and immediately 
sent up the signal: “Water, water; we 
die of thirst.” The answer from the 
friendly vessel came immediately: “Cast 
down your bucket where you are.” A 
second time the first vessel sent up its 
call for water, and again came the an- 
swer : “Cast down your bucket where you 
are.’ A third and a fourth request 
brought the same answer. Finally the 
captain of the distressed vessel heeded 
the injunction and lowered his bucket. 
It came up full of fresh, sparkling water 
from the mouth of the Amazon River! 

I sometimes wonder whether failure to 
cast down our buckets where we are is 
not often responsible for some of the 
difficulties in the economic progress of 


the deaf. Do we stop to consider first 
our remaining faculties and their possible 
utilization and development, or do we 
rather call for help first and try to work 
out our problems for ourselves only after 
everything else has failed? 

It is true, of course, that the deaf are 
handicapped in economic life. At least, 
I feel that J am handicapped by deafness. 
I must confess, however, that I know 
deaf people who do not seem to be held 
back particularly by their inability to 
hear. But even those of us who think 
we are handicapped are in a way duty 
bound to face this handicap frankly and 
try to devise means for overcoming it. 
Fate may seem to be against us, but at 
least we may hope for better luck than 
fell to the portion of a man whose expe- 
riences are recited in an old clippihg 
from the Wayne Register that T'eame 
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across recently. It seems that he had 
become discouraged with his lot and de- 
termined to end it for once and all. But, 
remembering how luck had_ usually 
played havoc with his plans, he deter- 
mined to take extra precautions that 
nothing might interfere with his attempt 
to put an end to his existence. He 
bought a rope, can of coal oil, box of 
matches, dose of poison, and a revolver. 
Going to a convenient boat-house, he 
rented a small boat and rowed along the 
stream until he found a tree with a good 
strong limb overhanging the river. To 
this limb he tied one end of the rope. In 
the other end he made a noose and 
slipped it around his neck ; then he soaked 
his clothing with the coal oil, took the 
poison, set fire to his clothing, and plac- 
ing the muzzle of the revolver against 
his temple, pulled the trigger as he shoved 
the boat out from under his feet. But 
his proverbial luck followed him. As he 
pushed the boat, his foot slipped and the 
bullet from the revolver instead of en- 
tering his temple, glanced upward and 
cut the rope, so that he fell into the river, 
putting the fire out and getting so 
strangled with water that he coughed up 
the poison! All of which goes to show 
that truth is stranger than fiction—at 
least in my articles. 

Hoping for the best, then, we will 
realize that while deafness may be an 
economic handicap in connection with 
employment under others, it is not so 
much of an obstacle if we pick out an 
independent field of endeavor and work 
for ourselves. For the most part, people 
are not interested particularly in the 
question as to whether you hear or not. 
If you have material or services that the 
world desires, the handicap of deafness 
will not stand in the way of your success. 
So that one phase of the problem nar- 
rows down to a question of finding some 
worth-while work that one can do and 
of preparing oneself for doing it well. 
Careful self-analysis will usually show 
that there is some one thing we do better 
than anything else. If this happens to 
be something that people are willing to 
pay for, our problem is well on toward 
solution; if not, we will try to think of 
some other occupation. 

As far as employment under others is 


concerned, deafness is for most of us a 
serious handicap—or rather the prejudice 
against the deaf is. It is a question 
whether the real handicap of deafness, 
from an economic standpoint at least, 
does not lie in the manner in which deaf- 
ness is regarded by hearing people, rather 
than in deafness itself. It seems im- 
possible for the average person to realize 
that the deaf, especially those who are 
merely hard of hearing, who speak, and 
who have a knowledge of lip-reading, are 
perfectly able to compete on equal terms 
with the hearing in practically any trade 
or profession where constant oral com- 
munication is not essential—and in some 
where it is. For deafness does have its 
compensations, and the loss of hearing 
is followed by the development of other 
qualities which have a tendency to bal- 
ance the loss, if given their full scope. 

It is irritating, of course, to the deaf 
to have it tacitly assumed that deafness 
is an affliction which leaves one, let us 
say, about half-witted. There arises 
something more than mere irritation, 
however, when the deaf find occasionally 
employers who apparently are loath to 
believe that the deaf really are perform- 
ing their work in a satisfactory manner. 
If they appear to be doing so, such em- 
ployers seem to think that there must be 
some inferiority—and this skepticism is 
now and then carried to the point of 
paying the deaf a smaller wage than the 
hearing for similar work. This surgical 
operation upon the salary is torture be- 
side which mere deafness pales into in- 
significance. 

sut human nature averages up very 
well, indeed. There is a great deal more 
of generosity and encouragement than of 
injustice. The helping hands along the 
way far outnumber the other kind. And 
such prejudice as exists is no doubt fre- 
quently due to the attitude of the deaf 
themselves. Their sensitiveness often 
prevents them from realizing their own 
possibilities and makes them prone to set 
up a cry for help before lowering their 
buckets. We need 4 little different spirit 
than that of the man who remarked: 
“Yes, I feel very well, but I always feel 
bad when I feel well, because I know I 
am going to feel worse afterwards.” It 
is well to keep in mind the fact that deaf- 
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ness does not interfere with ability to 
think, and that there are quite a few posi- 
tions in this busy world of ours in which 
ability to think is of the first importance. 

Everything else being equal, the deaf, 
in some fields of endeavor, actually pos- 
sess advantages over those who hear. It 
is a question whether any large employer 
of labor on careful consideration of the 
matter would not find positions in his 
business for which the deaf possess 
unique qualifications. Let us examine 
some of the things in the bucket we shall 
draw up. 

The deaf are usually more observant 
than the hearing—they have to be to 
avoid extermination at the hands (or, 
rather, the wheels) of the ubiquitous 
“joy rider.” They also look upon life 
more seriously, as a rule, this being one 
of the “handicaps” of deafness. And no 
employer is apt to have to worry about 
deaf employees carrying social activities 
to a point where late hours unfit them 
for work. 

Then, too, it is the thinker who makes 
the best employee, no matter how simple 
the task. For most people quiet is essen- 
tial to constructive thinking. The deaf 
can find this quiet anywhere—in a boiler 
factory, if necessary. Conditions are al- 
ways right for them to do their thinking, 
and they will do it if only they are given 
the opportunity—and the encouragement. 
And a clear distinction must be made be- 
tween encouragement and sympathy. 
The deaf do not ask for or wish sympa- 
thy. They merely desire an opportunity 
to make their own way on their own 
merits—‘‘a fair field and no favor.” 

And instead of being regarded as the 
greatest drawback of deafness, the en- 
forced solitude that the silence brings 
might often be truly considered as its 
greatest asset. I am speaking, of course, 
of the effect of deafness on the economic 
progress of those who speak and who are 
forced to earn their livelihood. It might 
prove helpful for the deaf man to con- 
sider occasionally just how much the 
world owes to solitude. Milton’s greatest 
work was done after blindness had shut 
him off from social life; Beethoven com- 
posed his greatest works after becoming 
deaf; Bacon’s best work was done in the 
solitude enforced upon him by some of 


his activities in other than the literary 
field, and hundreds of other illustrations 
could be cited if I could only think of 
them. I mention the men in question 
because they are dead and their status 
pretty definitely fixed. THE Vorra RE- 
VIEW is constantly recording the achieve- 
ments'of others who are capitalizing the 
solitude that deafness brings. I do not 
mention these, however, for how can I 
know that the very person I might hold 
up as a model would not fail me—per- 
haps even before my article got into 
print. You see this illustrated in the 
case of parents who name their children 
after famous personages still living, only 
to be made to regret the action by the 
later activities of these same famous per- 
sonages. No, I must be cautious. 

Of course, all readjustments are largely 
a matter of temperament. Things that 
some of us would not notice are a con- 
tinual worry to others. A Northern man 
once asked an old Southern darky, ac- 
cording to Life, why it was that so few 
colored people ever committed suicide. 
“Well, you see, it’s disaway, boss,” ex- 
plained the old man. “When a white 
pusson has any trouble he sets down and 
gets to studyin’ "bout it, and a-worryin’. 
Then firs’ thing you know he’s done 
killed hisse’f. But when a nigger sets 
down to think "bout his troubles, why, 
he jes’ nacherly goes to sleep.” 

While most of us bemoan the things 
that we have lost by deafness, Mr. Edi- 
son goes about his work as usual, and is 
even reported as saying that he considers 
deafness something of a blessing, since it 
spares him from long conversations! So 
much depends upon the temperament and 
viewpoint that none of us is in a position 
to criticise or pass judgment on the 
others. The most we may do is to try 
to help. So when I seem as though I 
were attempting to preach, remember 
that I am merely offering suggestions. 
I am not trying to tell you what you 
should do, but only suggesting some of 
the things that you might possibly try 
out if you wish. 

The deaf meet with discouragements— 
millions of them. This experience is by 
no means limited to the deaf, however. 
Probably no individual in the history of 
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the world who has accomplished worth- 
while things but has had his moments 
of discouragement and despondency. It 
would perhaps startle us if we could 
know how many successes have come 
just in time to prevent suicides. By 
triumphing over handicaps, character is 
formed, and character is the foundation 
stone for all real progress. People 
everywhere, in all the ages of the world, 
have been overcoming handicaps as great 
as deafness. To appreciate this, it is only 


necessary to read biography. And we 
do not lack for evidence in our own day 
that the handicap of deafness may be 
overcome. I may not do it and you may 
not, but there are deaf people who rise 
above the mass and show that they are 
bigger than physical handicaps. They 
are helping to do the really big things of 
the world. They are not asking favors 
nor expecting them. Nobody feels sorry 
for them, because they do not feel sorry 
for themselves. 





FIRST AID TO OUR RELATIVES 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


T MISS SUTER’S house the other 

evening I encountered Mr. Ferrall. 
Miss Suter steered us to a couple of 
chairs, placed all ready for a téte-a-téte, 
and by way of giving a kindly shove to 
our conversation she said: 

“Tell Mr. Ferrall what you think of 
his last article in the Review.” It was a 
perfectly natural piece of diplomacy, but 
it caused me to experience instantly that 
cold, sinking feeling that I always have 
when I start to pay the waiter and find 
that I have left my purse at home, or 
when the expressman comes after my 
trunk before it is packed, or when I have 
to go to the dentist, or have my picture 
taken, or buy a hat. Mr. Ferrall sat 
there, looking amiably prepared for any- 
thing that I might say, and I said noth- 
ing. At last he came to my rescue. 

“What did you think of it?” 

I hesitated as I did before my first dive 
from a spring board. 

“T will tell you the exact truth.” 

Mr. Ferrall looked alarmed. 

“T haven't read it.” : 

The laugh that followed was the be- 
ginning of friendship. The big man with 
the keen eyes seemed to understand that 
when one sits all day typing elaborate 
lists of steering gear spark control ievers 
and babbitted screws and cartridges and 
soap and saddle oil and shrapnel, and 
then stands in line uncounted hours wait- 
ing for trays in cafeterias, waiting for 
chairs in restaurants, waiting for stamps 
in post-offices, waiting for money in 


banks, waiting to be waited on in shops— 
an excellent motto for Washington right 
now would be, “They also serve who 
only stand and wait”—one may omit even 
the most fascinating recreations. 

However, the admission impelled me 
to spend the whole of this bright Sunday 
morning reading Mr. Ferrall, and Mr. 
Ferrall has inspired me to self-expression 
on my own account. At first gasp one 
might fancy that he had left little to be 
said about deafness, but I find that his 
epigrams are directed chiefly toward the 
idiosyncrasies of the deaf themselves, 
while I feel moved to attack another set 
of jabberwocks, our relatives. 

For a long time I have been intending 
to emit some of my dissatisfaction with 
regard to them. I am well qualified to 
discuss them, because I have many and 
all kinds of relatives who reflect all the 
varying gradations of proper and im- 
proper attitudes toward the deaf. I have 
obtained express permission from one of 
them to hold him up as the horrible ex- 
ample, so Mr. De Land can publish this 
article without fear of a libel suit im- 
pending. 

QO. F. is my brother-in-law and one of 
my best friends. He knows more than 
anybody I have met. After seven years’ 
acquaintance I would still rather spend 
an afternoon in his company, turning 
over rocks to find snakes or leggy things, 
digging in the side of a bank to explore 
a kingfisher’s tunnel, or rooting through 
half a mil: of sod to capture a mole, than 
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do almost anything else in the world. 
The fact that I camped with him for 
eleven months surely bears witness to the 
sweetness of his disposition (and of 
mine) and of our ability to get along 
together. It is true that there were times 
during those months when I went behind 
the tent and wept with rage and fury and 
swore by all that was exasperating that 
I would never, never, NEVER, if I lived to 
be a million years old, go camping with 
QO. F. again; but if he appeared before 
me right now and suggested that I go 
across India with him on a camel, I 
should not hesitate two seconds. To be 
sure, the camel would be a large part of 
the inducement; but I think I have said 
enough to indicate that O. F. is an enter- 
taining person and that I am fond of him. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I wish 
to record here and now that as an exam- 
ple of how not to treat deaf people, he 
is the Original Sinner, the Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last and THE 
LIMIT. 

If you will think up all the things the 
hearing do to annoy the deaf, I can as- 
sure you beforehand that he does them. 
He mouths his words. He makes fright- 
ful faces when he talks. By way of 
variety, he talks from inside his vest 
without using his face at all. He stops 
at the exact point in a sentence where, 
if I am to understand him, it is necessary 
that he go ahead. He swims blithely 
over the places where lip-reading imper- 
atively demands that he stop. He insists 
at untoward moments upon my repeating, 
word for word, the remarks he has ut- 
tered. Worse, he interrupts a stranger 
who is talking to me, and who needs en- 
couraging, with the question, “What did 
he say?” at the psychological moment 
when I have lost the drift of the dis- 
course. He introduces me to strangers 
as a deaf person. He is impatient when 
I do not understand him. He selects a 
busy street corner as an appropriate place 
to write words in the air with large, 
sweeping gestures. If I ask him what 
time it is on a crowded car, and it is half- 
past five, he ignores the fact that any- 
body could read “half-past five” from 
the lips and insists on chopping off half 
of one of his forefingers and then hold- 
ing up five fingers of the other hand, to 


the delighted curiosity of all the little 
boys on the car. 

Notwithstanding that he is possessed 
of a singular and remarkable fund of 
originality, in conversing with me he has 
about as much imagination as an oyster. 
His vocabulary has unlimited diversity 
and scope, and yet when it comes to sub- 
stituting for a difficult lip-reading word a 
synonym that can be seen, or transposing 
a sentence to make it visible, or adding a 
few explanatory phrases to elucidate an 
obscure remark, he is as agile as a burro 
that has laid down in the trail under its 
pack and will not get up. He has studied 
law, and yet he seems utterly unable to 
use, in my behalf, that facile tool, the 
leading question. I remember that not 
long ago he stood before me and without 
introduction or preamble spake thus: 

“Ermine share it.” 

I girded up my loins, threw my gar- 
ment of patience over my shoulder, and 
said : 

“What?” 

“Ermine share it.” 

“What is it?” 





“Er mine share it.” 

“T don’t know what you are trying to 
Say.” 

“ERMINE SHARE ad 

“Say another word,” I suggested help- 
fully. 


“There isn’t any other word,” he re- 
plied. “I want to tell you a story E 

“Well, go on and tell it 

“Ermine share it.” 

“Oh, do stop saying that and get on 
with the story.” 

“T can’t tell you the story until you 
know the first of it.” 

“Is it about ermines ?” 

“Ermines? NO! I didn’t say any- 
thing about ermines.”’ 

“Yau did, too.” 

Perhaps it would be well to state that 
any and all kinds of animals, frém the 
duck-bill platypus to the echidna, flit 
through O. F.’s conversation at all times ; 
so my selection of the ermine was not 
unprecedented. But he shook his head 
impatiently. 

“T said, ‘Ermine share it. 

“Ts it the name of something?” I asked, 
groping. 

“A man’s name. 
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Ermine share it.” 
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“Well, why didn’t you say so in the 
first place? Is it some one I know?” 

“Yes—Ermine share it.” 

“Q-o-0-0! Herbert Jarrett!” 

“Yes!” He nodded vigorously. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so? How 
was I to know it was going to be a story 
about Herbert Jarrett?” 

“T tried to tell you.” 

“That wasn’t any way to tell me.” 

“How did you want me to begin?” 

“T have told you four thousand and 
eight hundred times that I cannot under- 
stand a name without the context. You 
should have commenced, ‘I want to tell 
you a story. I want to tell you a story 
about a friend of mine, Herbert Jarrett.’ 
Then I should have understood. When 
you started right out with his name it 
might have been anything, and I hadn't 
an idea to guide me.” 

Our conversation is punctuated by 
these little sermons on my part, and 
O. F. has improved a lot since the first 
days of our acquaintance, when he was 
convinced that lip-reading was a delusion 
and a snare and insisted upon writing 
every word he said to me, even “Yes” 
and “No” and “Thank you.” It is true 
that I try his patience to the limit and 
that he is wonderfully kind and forbear- 
ing about endlessly repeating his remarks, 
but half of that forbearance would be 
saved if he showed more intelligence in 
the repetition. 

This business of names offers a per- 
petual stumbling block in our talk. O. F. 
always insists on my repeating a name 
after him, notwithstanding that proper 
nouns are not only difficult to understand 
when said alone, but are also frequently 
unnecessary to the general sense and 
meaning of a sentence. Once relating to 
me an occurrence of the days when he 
was a member of the State Legislature, 
he said: 

“And just then Jim Bothwell,” and 
stopped; and when I looked blank, he 
added : 

“What did I say?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, and we 
had quite a time getting on. Yet Jim 
Bothwell would have been a perfectly 
easy name to read from the lips had I 
only known it was a name, or had he 


gone right along and told me what Jim 
did or said. 

That illustrates, too, another bother- 
some habit he has of stopping between 
the subject and predicate of a sentence. 
I cannot get it into his head that the 
natural pauses in speech are the places 
to stop when he is talking to me, and 
that a pause in the wrong place throws 
my whole lip-reading apparatus out of 
gear. A “natural’’ pause in speech is at 
the end of a phrase that conveys a com- 
plete idea. Yet O. F. will begin his dis- 
course with: 

“A fellow from Buffalo,” and come to 
a dead halt, to find out, forsooth, if I 
have understood. Had he begun: 

“I met a fellow from Buffalo this 
morning,” or “A man from Buffalo came 
into my office today,”’ I should have had 
a fulcrum for my lever, a code for my 
message, an illustration for my text, and 
it would have been a small matter to 
understand the rest. 

I sometimes wish that at least one 
member of every deaf person’s family 
would take a course of lip-reading, or at 
least learn enough of the principles of 
the art to distinguish between words that 
are invisible and words that are easy to 
see. Not that lip-reading is so limited an 
art that its scope must be borne con- 
stantly in mind, but merely because a 
certain amount of adaptability and un- 
derstanding on his family’s part make the 
lip-reader’s life very much easier. 

Perhaps it would be too much to ask 
a hearing person to learn that K, G, NG, 
and NK are formed in the throat and 
are therefore invisible and full of barbed 
wire entanglements for the lip-reader ; or 
that words beginning with SH, CH, F, 
W, FR, BR, or M are easier to under- 
stand than words beginning with T, D, 
or G. But he might, without undue 
effort, remember that long words. are 
easier to read from the lips than short 
ones, that synonyms were invented for 
the lip-reader’s benefit, and that “very” 
before an adjective makes the adjective 
stand out with double visibility. Surely 
any intelligent person could, after a brief 
education in the right method of talking 
to the deaf, grasp the leading principle 
that a short remark about an unrelated 
subject must be amplified. The lip- 
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reader has to “get” not only the words 
themselves, but also the drift of the talk 
which has, in all probability, gone before. 
For instance, a member of a group of 
hearing persons may, in a moment of 
careless kindness, turn to a deaf man and 
ask abruptly: 

“Have you read ‘Carry On?” 

An expert lip-reader who had been 
watching the conversation closely might 
understand, but ten to one he would not, 
because he would not have the faintest 
idea whether the speaker was talking 
about a book or a buckaroo. But if he 
were led up to the question by the grada- 
tions that the previous conversation it- 
self underwent, as: 

“We have been talking about the war. 
There is a very interesting book, a book 
of letters by a young Englishman who is 
at the front—‘Carry On’—have you read 
it?” he will undoubtedly understand. The 
rest will be plain sailing, and the ques- 
tioner will not only have saved himself a 
lot of annoying repetition and the deaf 
man endless embarrassment, but will have 
bestowed upon the latter that priceless 
boon, a share in the conversation. 

Several ingenious searchers have estab- 
lished the fact that the only specific sug- 
gestion with regard to deafness in the 

sible is found in the Levitical command- 
ment: 

“Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” 

It has sometimes occurred to me that 
the command might be fittingly para- 
phrased from the lip-reader’s point of 
view to read: 

“Curse not the well meaning.” 

For granted that a deaf person is an 
exasperation and an annoyance to the 
hearing—and who should know this bet- 
ter than I, who have exasperated my 
friends by being deaf for many years— 
granted that toleration is all that deaf- 
ness has a right to expect from society, 
still the deaf man has much to endure 
from the mere tactless kindness of the 
hearing, and the quality of his patience 
is often strained by their well-meant ef- 
forts to be genial. 

I once saw the very best lip-reader I 
know, a woman who has held her own in 
ordinary conversational lip-reading for 
many years, tripped, thrown, and branded 
as incapable by four simple words which 
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a stolid well-meaning person persisted in 
repeating again and again in the well- 
meant notion that that was the way to 
assist a deaf person to enjoy conversa- 
tion. 

My friend, the deaf woman, had ar- 
rived late at an evening party and had to 
undergo the embarrassment of being in- 
troduced around the circle and steered 
into a conversation while all eyes were 
fixed upon her. The hostess, a kind and 
simple soul, piloted my friend toward a 
group in which a clerical gentleman had 
been holding forth. This minister wore 
no sign of his profession, and my friend 
had not met him before. The usual un- 
intelligible mumble by which names are 
conveyed was gone through with, and 
then the hostess said to my friend, by 
way of offering her a tactful entry into 
the conversation: 

“Tell the Reverend Young about your 
work.” 

“What?” said the deaf woman, with 
cheerful attention. 

“Tell the Reverend Young.” 

“T don’t believe I quite understand,” 
murmured my friend with growing em- 
barrassment. The hostess, raising her 
voice after the manner in which the well- 
meaning everywhere address all deaf per- 
sons and foreigners, shouted again: 

“TELL THE REVEREND YOUNG!” 

My friend did not know the man’s 
name, she was unaware of his profes- 
sion, and she had never been familiar 
with the provincial and obsolescent form 
of clerical address. She had no possible 
way of knowing whether the remark so 
insistently hurled at her dealt with the 
White House pickets, the musical glasses, 
or the cat show. The good and well- 
meaning lady went on repeating those 
four words with a loud voice and un- 
varying accent until the whole room was 
focussed on the performance and my 
friend had sunk to the last depths of 
misery when I, suddenly awaking to the 
situation, went across the room and put 
in an oar. I knew the man’s name and 
walk in life, and not being in the lime- 
light, I was not embarrassed. 

“She wants you to tell this gentleman 
something,” I said. “He is very anxious 
to hear about the work you are doing.” 
And that was all there was to it. 























Fortunately my friend is_ sensible 
enough to have cultivated a good for- 
getter and buoyant enough to rise in- 
stantly when downed, or her whole even- 
ing would have been spoiled. 

Exactness of vocabulary is for scien- 
tists and professors of English. In ordi- 
nary conversation a certain amount of 
looseness is natural, and a dozen nouns 
may sufficiently approximate one mean- 
ing to permit of their being substituted 
one for another or shifted about until a 
difficult lip-reading passage is made clear. 
Although too many explanations may 
confuse the lip-reader, almost anything 
is better than the maddening repetition 
of a meaningless phrase. I often find 
myself trying to lift a stranger out of a 
swamp and onto conversational levels by 
suggesting as we flounder together: 

“Say a lot about it.” 

And if he will only say enough I soon 
get the gist of what he is trying to make 
me understand. 

There are hearing persons who seem 
to have a fundamental hostility toward 
deafness, and who have, by the irony of 
karma, been born into the same family 
with one who is deaf. I have known 
many deaf persons whose husbands or 
Wives or sisters are constitutionally inca- 
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pable of being anything but antagonistic 
toward this most annoying infirmity. In 
such a case the only thing to do, probably, 
is assiduously to cultivate a mutual toler- 
ation. 

Personally I have never experienced 
this. My family have never made me 
feel deaf. From every member, even 
those once and twice “removed,” I have 
always received the most matter-of-fact 
and unwearied kindness. My sisters have 
always taken me right along with them 
in all their pursuits, never even thinking, 
I am sure, that my infirmity should set 
me apart. And all of them are “easy to 
understand.” Then I have the best 
friends in the world, who, notwithstand- 
ing their differences, are alike in the an- 
gelic forbearance they extend toward my 
sometimes obtrusive demands upon their 
patience. 

Of course, like all deaf people, I have 
had to grow a rhinoceros hide to with- 
stand the depressing effect of snubs, but 
it is generally efficacious, and I forget 
with considerable facility. There is no 
rancor in the suggestions I have offered 
our hearing brethren, but only the bland 
proposal that they use a little more agil- 
ity when climbing the obstructions in our 
barricaded path. 





WITH THE EYES OF THE HEARING 
BY MARY ROGERS 


LUFFING is all very well as long 
as one can be sure one is really bluff- 
ing the other person. But when one is 
only bluffing oneself into believing one is 
bluffing the other person, it is time to 
quit and do something more effective. 
Bluffing will not make any one believe a 
deaf person can hear after he has found 
out that that person cannot hear. 
Those are the sentiments, if not the 
exact words, of one hearing woman. 
Last spring, when the women of my 
State were registering for war work, I 
registered along with the rest. As I sat 
down to one of the small tables in the 
long table-filled hall, I said to the regis- 
trar at the other side of the table, “I can- 
not hear, but perhaps I can see what you 





say. At that she shoved some papers 
off the chair next to her and asked me 
to sit there, saying, “Perhaps you can see 
better if you are closer.” The light was 
at her back, so I gladly went around the 
table to the offered chair. My mother 
happened to be with me, and while I was 
changing chairs, she said to the registrar, 
“T think ‘Mary’ admits her deafness too 
much. I am always telling her that. She 
is not so deaf as she thinks she is.” (My 
mother does not know how deaf I am, 
because I can always understand her, 
from long practise.) 

But the registrar replied quickly, “No, 
I do not think like that. I think if one 
is deaf, one ought to admit it. I have 
a number of friends and acquaintances 
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who are hard of hearing—only they will 
not say they are. Their relations with 
people would be so much easier and more 
pleasant if only they would admit they 
are deaf and then learn to read the lips. 
I never can understand why they don’t,” 
she finished, turning to me with the last 
sentence. 

sut I merely smiled. 


I did not tell 
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her that very likely if she were deaf she, 
too, would bluff as long as she could. 
She was only a hearing woman and 
gave only a hearing person’s views on 
deafness and lip-reading, but it will do 
no deaf person any harm to think over 
what she said, to try her point of view, 
to look at himself as she sees him, and 
find out whether she were right or not. 
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A Prize Essay* 
BY MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


(Continued from December) 


4. LIP-READING 


HE learning to read the lips is a life- 

long endeavor, the accomplishment 
of which is never really perfected. This 
is due to the fact that many words look 
just alike on the lips and many of the 
positions of speech are hidden from the 
eye, so that the possibilities of misinter- 
pretation are many and various. 

Pan, ban, and man look just alike when 
they are whispered. Ask some one to 
whisper them in a different order and 
see if you can tell which word was spoken 
first. Pear, pair, bear, bare, mare, and 
mayor look very similar to the lip-reader. 
He must judge by the use of the word in 
a sentence which is used. He knows that 
we would not say “John ate a bear,” 
“John ate a mare,” or John ate a mayor.” 
He will conclude it must have been 
“John ate a pear.” You see how impos- 
sible it is to see nice distinctions and how 
important it is that the lip-reader be 
familiar with language, so that he can 
decide quickly which homophenous word 
is used. 

In the beginning, before the child has 
any way of expressing himself, as later, 
lip-reading offers the best medium for 





* The prize was $150, paid from the income 
of the memorial trust fund presented to the 
Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosve- 
nor in memory of their son, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Grosvenor. 





teaching him language. It may seem to 
some mothers that a technical knowledge 
of the subject is necessary before they 
can begin teaching their children to read 
the lips. Mothers are wrong who think 
this. The mothers can do more in teach- 
ing their children lip-reading, in their 
very early years, than teachers or schools. 
This does not apply to the child who has 
been neglected in this respect until school 
age. I am speaking of the mother who 
begins with her baby. 

There are two simple rules for the 
mother to follow in teaching her baby to 
read the lips: First, attract your baby’s 
attention to your lips, and, second, talk, 


‘talk, talk, talk, talk. While holding your 


baby on your lap, or while bending over 
his carriage or bed, jabber at him in any 
sort of way to attract attention to your 
mouth. Say, “Da-da,” “Goo-goo,” “Maw- 
maw.” Stick out your tongue. Say, “La, 
la, la, la, la.” Make faces. Do anything 
to accustom the baby to watch for action 
there. 

Start with the objects most familiar to 
his baby life—his food, his ball, his Teddy 
bear, his bath. Holding up the bottle, 
say, “Baby’s milk, milk, milk.” “Baby’s 
ball, ball, ball.” “Does Baby want a 
bath?” Count the piggies on his pink 
toes, just as you counted the toes of your 
hearing babies. Talk about his “toe, toe, 
toe, toe, toe” and his “foot, foot, foot, 
foot, foot, foot,” kissing and patting it, 


























of course. And then pinch the pudgy 
“thumb, thumb, thumb,” and tweak the 
tiny “nose, nose, nose.” Oh, you know 
how a mother can spend hours playing 
with her baby. Spend even more hours 
playing with your deaf baby. Talk to 
him three, four, five, six times as much. 
The only knowledge of words he will 
have is through his mother’s lips, at first. 
He will miss the thousands of repetitions 
which a normal child hears from bis 
birth. Neither can he listen with his 
ears and be using his eyes for something 
else. His eyes must do all the work. 
As you play and jabber with your baby, 
place his little hands on your lips, face, 
chest, and throat; let him feel as well as 
see the action there. Often pat his soft 
little palm against your cheek, and he 
will soon like to place it there himself 
when you are speaking. Never let anger 
or grief register in the face he watches 
so intently. Remember that “baby’s 
skies are mother’s eyes.” 

As the child’s horizon enlarges and his 
daily needs increase, you may use a larger 
vocabulary. Teach him the names of 
everything, such as the parts of his body, 
his playthings, his articles of clothing, his 
food, articles of furniture, names of all 
of his family and friends, and the names 
of objects out of doors. Use these words 
often in sentences. Teach him the mean- 
ing of verbs by giving him simple com- 
mands which the other children are asked 
first to obey. Make it a sort of game to 
have the child point to his different toys 
as you name them one by one. Use 
several objects of the same kind, but of 
different colors, and have him point to a 
red ball, a blue ball, etc. Later have him 
touch all of the objects you name in the 
living-room; another time take the ob- 
jects in the dining-room or on the table. 
If he points to them all correctly as you 
mention them one by one, reward him 
with an apple or a bit of candy. So with 
the little commands you give him. Make 
a little game out of it. Sometimes just 
clap your hands to show approval, and 
he will be very proud not to miss any 
object you name, or to fail in executing 
any command you may give him. In 
giving a command do not repeat it over 
and over, but teach him to watch for it 
as you speak it once. This will teach 
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him to be very attentive and alert. Some- 
times, after he has executed the command 
correctly, repeat the same one to test him 
as a little catch, and see whether he will 
see the joke. 

When a child begins to realize that 
things have names he will bring all sorts 
of new objects to have you tell him what 
they are. After you have told him the 
name of the hammer, use that word many 
times for the next few days. Say to 
your child, “Please bring me a hammer,” 
“Give a hammer to George,” “Take a 
hammer down-stairs,” “I want a ham- 
mer,” “Put a hammer away,” “Pound a 
nail with a hammer.” Have him point 
to his different features in answer to 
questions and commands, such as “Where 
is your mouth?” “Let me see your teeth,” 
“Shut your eyes,’ “Stick out your 
tongue.” At the table you may ask, 
“Will you have some bread?” “Please 
pass some salt.” 

Talk to him about yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow by referring to the calen- 
dar daily. Each morning he should mark 
off the day that has passed, and point to 
yesterday, today, tomorrow, day before 
yesterday, day after tomorrow, last week, 
this week, next week, and so on. Try 
to give the child an idea of past, present, 
and future time by using the simple ex- 
pressions, “before,” “now,” and “by-and- 
by.” Mark with a square around it on 
the calendar any important anniversary 
or birthday, such as Christmas, Easter, 
and his birthday, and tell him the names 
of these days. You can later tell him 
the names of the days of the week and 
the names of the months. 

Children like the money game. Empty 
your pocketbook on the table and let the 
child replace the coins as you name 
them—a dime, a nickel, a penny, a dollar, 
etc. 

Every time and any place talk, talk, 
talk, talk to your child. Of course, he 
will not comprehend all that you say. 
Neither did your Learing babies, but you 
talked to them just the same. Because 
you think he understands some things 
and not others, do not get into the habit 
of talking to him in broken sentences. 
Talk to your deaf child as though he 
could hear you. Use the correct verb 
forms in speaking to him. Perhaps you 
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have told him to run. After the action 
has been completed, say to him, “You 
ran,” or “John ran,” if the other children 
are playing. If some one is sewing, say, 
“Grandma is sewing,” not “Grandma 
sews.” 

Never permit yourself to gesture or 
sign to your child. He may use natural 
signs to you sometimes, because he may 
not be able to make’ you understand in 
any other way, but never let him expect 
them from you. If he is to learn lan- 
guage as it is spoken, he must learn to 
watch for it only on the lips. If you 
make signs to your child he will make no 
effort to read the lips. Another thing to 
avoid is exaggeration in talking to a deaf 
person. Speak naturally to the child and 
ask your friends to do so. It will not 
help him to read the lips of others if his 
friends exaggerate to him. If your child 
has had some hearing, you may begin to 
think that his hearing is improving, 
whereas very often it is his understand- 
ing which is developing. Lip-reading will 
help the partially deaf child to make less 
effort and he will be under less of a 
strain. 

The mother should use the following 
and similar expressions over and over to 
her child: 

That is good. 

I like that. 

I do not like that. 

You are a good boy. 

Are you having a good time? 
Put away your rubbers. : 
Hang up. your coat. 

Did you brush your teeth? 
Run and play. 

I love you. 

Do you want a drink? 
Please bring me my thimble. 
Pardon me. 

I beg your pardon. 

Excuse me. 

Good morning. 

Good night. 

Good-bye. 

Go to sleep. 

You know. 

Think hard. 

Kiss me. 

Hug me tight. 

Pat the dog. 

Shake hands with Mrs. Browr. 


Take off your coat. 

Be polite. 

That is pretty. 

Harold is fat. 

Hush. 

Walk softly. 

George is tall. 

Drink your milk. 

Use your handkerchief. 

Put on your rubbers. 
‘ Look at me. 

Watch my lips. 

I am sorry. 

I am glad. 

All right. 

You may go. 

Come back soon. 

Pick up your playthings. 

Put away your skates. 

Be careful. 

Be quiet. 

Be still. 


You should be sure your child at five 
knows the following words in lip-read- 
ing: 

Parts of the Body.—A tooth, an eye, 
a nose, an ear, hair, a lip, a thumb, a 
hand, a tongue, a mouth, a finger, a leg, 
a foot, a toe, an arm. 

Clothing.—A dress, a coat, trousers, a 
hat, a sweater, a stocking, a shoe, a san- 
dal, a rubber, a sock, a tie, a cap, a jacket, 
a veil, a muff. 

Playthings.—A ball, a top, a veloci- 
pede, a wheel, a sled, 2 wagon, a swing, 
a bean-bag, a doll, a fan, a pencil, some 
paper, some chalk, a marble. 

In a Living-room.—A chair, a table, 
a book, a window, a door, a door-bell, a 
key, a mantel, a clock, a couch, a fire- 
place, a vase, the floor, a shelf, a piano, 
a rug, a lamp, a fire, a light, some wood, 
a basket, a calendar, a desk, a picture, a 
curtain, a shade. 

In a Dining-room.—A china closet, a 
buffet, a dining table, a dish, a cup, a 
saucer, a knife, a fork, a napkin, a table- 
cloth, a doily, a pitcher, a glass, a sugar- 
bowl, a bib, a bowl, some bread, some 
butter, some potato, some squash, some 
salt, some pepper, some sugar, a cooky, 
some cake, some jam, some jelly, a pickle, 
an olive, some soup, some cream, an egg, 
a nut, a peanut, some pop-corn, some 
water, some milk, some cocoa, some tea, 
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some coffee, some lemonade, some grape 
juice. 

In a Kitchen.—A sink, a faucet, a win- 
dow, a step, some stairs, a cupboard, a 
kettle, a pan, a skillet, a dishpan, a pail, 
a match, an oven, a coffee-pot, a teapot, 
a jug, a teakettle. 

In a Bed-room.—A bed, a sheet, a pil- 
low, a pillow-case, a blanket, a comforter, 
a quilt, a dresser, a drawer, a comb, a 
brush, a pair of scissors, some thread, a 
sewing-machine, a closet. 

In a Bath-room.—A bowl, a stool, a 
tub, a towel, a wash-cloth, a mirror, some 
soap, a tooth-brush, a nail-brush, a hair- 
brush, a file, a medicine chest. 

Out of Doors.—A tree, a leaf, a flower, 
a walk, a car, a house, an automobile, a 
garage, some sand, some mud, grass, a 
hammock, a porch. 

Fruit—An apple, a peach, a pear, a 
strawberry, a banana, an orange, a lemon, 
some grapes, a cherry, a plum, some cur- 
rants, a gooseberry, a raspberry, a fig, a 
date, a grapefruit. 

Flowers——A geranium, a violet, a 
dahlia, a fern, a lilac, a pansy, a daisy, a 
blue-bell, a verbena, a marigold, a rose, 
a tulip. 

Trees.—An oak, an elm, a maple, a fir, a 
spruce, a pine, a birch, a willow, a poplar. 

Animals.—A dog, a cat, a horse, a 
sheep, a cow, a pig, a squirrel, a mouse, 
an elephant, a camel, a snake. 

People.—A boy, a girl, a baby, a man, 
a woman, names of the different mem- 
bers of the family, and many friends. 

Colors.—Red, blue, white, green, pur- 
ple, gray, black, brown, orange, yellow, 
pink. 

Descriptive Adjectives—Old, soft, hard, 
happy, pretty, sweet, sour, clean, dirty, 
bad, good, naughty, round, thin, fat, sick, 
tall, alive, cold, warm, hot, new. 

Numerals.—One, two, three, to ten. 

Verbs—To come, to sit, to kiss, to 
stand, to look, to wash, to brush, to run, 
to hop, to skip, to jump, to throw, to 
hand, to point, to touch, to open, to shut, 
to eat, to drink, to put, to take, to carry. 

This list must necessarily be merely 
suggestive. There should be no limit to 
a child’s understanding of spoken lan- 
guage. He should be familiar with 
everything connected with his experience 
by means of lip-reading. This will far 


exceed his ability to speak for a long 
time, just as a hearing baby understands 
more spoken language than he can use. 
The definite article is used with but few 
nouns in the beginning. These are: the 
sun, the moon, the sky, the wind, etc. 
There are several points to be borne in 
mind in speaking to your deaf child: 
First—Be sure your child’s attention 
is on your lips. 
Second.—Always face the light. 
Third.—Sit on a level, or stoop to a 
level, with the child’s eyes if he has diffi- 
culty in understanding you. Do not make 
a habit of this, for the child should learn 
to read speech from any angle. He 
should be able to read your lips if you 
are sitting and he is standing, or if you 
are standing and he is sitting, and even 
if your face is in profile and you are 
walking about the room. 
Fourth.—Speak naturally. 
Fifth.—Lip-reading is more difficult at 
night than in the daytime, because of the 
shadows cast by an artificial light if it 
does not fall from the proper angle on 
the face of the speaker. 


(To be continued) 





PROPER DIAGNOSIS AS A GUIDE 
TO PROGNOSIS AND OPER- 
ATIVE TREATMENT OF 
IMPAIRED HEARING. 


ROBERT SONNENSCHEIN, M. D. 


This brings us to the third general 
class of ear diseases, namely, those of the 
auditory nerve or internal ear. Among 
the causes are certain drugs, such as to- 
bacco, alcohol, chromic acid, quinine, and 
the salicylates. Of the acute diseases 
producing these changes are scarlatina, 
typhoid, mumps, and measles ; among the 
chronic ones are diabetes, arterio-sclero- 
sis, nephritis, and lues. 

On examining these cases one may find 
a normal drum membrane or there may 
be signs of former middle-ear disease 
such as previously mentioned. The func- 
tional testing shows in typical inner-ear 
disease loss of hearing for the high tones, 
or in advanced cases, impaired hearing 
for both low and high sounds. Bone 
conduction (Schwabach test) is shortened 
to a marked degree, and the Rinne test is 
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positive—that is, the air conduction is 
longer than bone conduction—but both 
factors are diminished as compared with 
the normal ear. 

The prognosis of this class of cases 
depends on the etiology as given above. 
Some cases can be relieved to a certain 
extent by-inhibiting the use of alcohol, 
tobacco, etc., if these are at fault; or by 
treating the lues, typhoid, etc., if present. 
In many instances, however, medication 
is of no avail as regards restoration of 
hearing. In this class of impaired hear- 
ing nasal operations are to be avoided as 
much as in otosclerosis. To straighten 
a septum or remove a part of the turbi- 
nates may allow more air to traverse the 
nares, but can surely not affect favorably 
a process located in the inner ear or au- 
ditory nerve; and yet we daily see pa- 
tients who have been thus operated upon 
or have had such procedure urged upon 
them to relieve the poor hearing. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. To make an accurate diagnosis of 
the aural condition present, a thorough 


tuning-fork examination usually is nec- 
essary. By this means it is possible to 
differentiate involvement of middle from 
that of the inner ear, or to determine dis- 
ease in both portions. 

2. Of the middle-ear affections the 
chronic catarrhal process is amenable to 
intra-nasal treatment, but in th: so-called 
otosclerosis, treatment, especially oper- 
ative, is not only useless, but often in- 
jurious, both as regards the ear and the 
nose. 

3. Involvement of the inner ear as seen 
in the degeneration of the organ of Corti 
or the auditory nerve is a contra-indica- 
tion to nasal operations or air inflations, 
except in that the latter may at times 
somewhat relieve the tinnitus. 

4. In all nasal operations, particularly 
those upon the turbinate bodies, great 
care should be used to conserve the mu- 
cosa as much as possible, in order to 
avoid metaplasia of epithelium with con- 
sequent atrophic rhinitis—From an ex- 
cellent contribution to the JIlinois Medical 
Journal, for December, 1918. 


SENSORY APHASIA, ASSOCIATED WITH RIGHT 
LATERAL HOMONYMOUS HEMIANOPSIA * 


BY JAMES HENDRIE LLOYD, M.D. 


N PRESENTING this subject I do 

not intend to enter into a prolonged 
discussion of the various vexed problems 
of aphasia; nevertheless, I wish to point 
out certain elementary facts of aphasia 
as I conceive them and as they are fairly 
well illustrated in the clinic. I do not 
believe in the excessive subdivision of 
this subject into a large number of va- 
rieties or types. Such excessive multi- 
plication of forms of aphasia is largely 
artificial, and the attempt to map out on 
or beneath the cortex a large number of 
minute fields, or territories, or commis- 
sural fibers, is vain. We should be sat- 
isfied, for the present at least, with a 
few elemental and apparently certain 





*From Medicine and Surgery, St. Louis, 
March, 1918. Dr. Lloyd resides at 4057 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, and is Neurolo- 
gist to the Philadelphia General Hospital. 





facts, and should try to measure our cases 
by the standard which Nature herself has 
thus set up for us. 

These elements of language are four in 
number—auditory, motor, reading, and 
graphic ; and these four elements are rep- 
resented in the cortex in areas which 
are fairly well determined. Of these the 
auditory is the primary center, and it is 
conventionally located in the first and 
second temporal gyri. It is primary in 
the sense that it is the center which is 
first used by the child in acquiring lan- 
guage, and its importance is so great that 
it may even be said to be the foundation 
stone of the whole linguistic edifice. Mo- 
tor language, or speech proper, located 
by most observers in the third frontal 
convolution, is the next in importance in 
evolution, for the child having heard 
words, next attempts to utter them him- 
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self. 
language organ. 
the history of the race long before writ- 
ing was known, and they are still the 
only parts used in many uneducated per- 


These two centers form the great 
They were evclved in 


sons. It is only later in the history of 
the race and of the individual that the 
centers for reading andwriting are 
trained, and these functions are therefore 
in a true sense secondary, or epiphenom- 
enal. The center for visual language 
is generally placed in the angular gyrus, 
but some facts seem to invalidate this 
conclusion, and especially the fact that 
homonymous hemianopsia is frequently 
associated with word-blindness, as in the 
present case. The graphic center is prob- 
ably merely a function of the general 
arm center in the ascending frontal 
gyrus. 

Auditory language is the primary fact. 
The first knowledge which the mind 
acquires of language is by hearing it 
spoken. This is pre-eminently the cen- 


ter for the mother tongue, and even in” 


the so-called motor aphasia it is usually 
more or less impaired. In other words, 
ordinary aphasia or motor aphasia is 
really a sensori-motor aphasia. If the 
lesion, however, is exclusively in the 
temporal convolutions, we have word- 
deafness, in which the patient fails to 
understand what is said to him. But the 
motor apparatus, being originally depend- 
ent on the auditory in the acquirement 
of speech, is also affected, not as a true 
motor aphasia, but as a sort of para- 
phasia, in which the patient uses words, 
but uses them incorrectly. It is note- 
worthy that, because of this improper 
use of words, giving a jargon or gibber- 
ish speech, these patients have often been 
mistaken for dements, as in one of Char- 
cot’s early cases, and as in the present 
case. This sensory aphasia has been 
much commented on, and not a few cases 
are now on record in which the lesion 
was found post mortem in temporal con- 
volutions. 

An allied, but not identical, condition 
is verbal amnesia, in which the patient 
cannot recall words, especially names, but 
upon being given the name he at once 
recognizes it and may even be able to 
repeat it—showing that he is not word- 
deaf to that word, because he recognizes 
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it when he hears it, and that he has not 
motor aphasia, because he can utter it. 
Many writers have attempted to make 
out a distinct center for verbal amnesia, 
but it is probably only a part of sensori- 
motor aphasi: the language center is 
weakened and incapable of spontaneous 
functioning, but upon being stimulated 
through the auditory center it regains for 
the moment its use: all it needed was a 
little help. Verbal amnesia is probably 
an essential part of motor aphasia—but 
not the whole of it. It occurs sometimes 
in normal individuals, for we have doubt- 
less all experienced it at some time or 
other, and know how completely a given 
name can for a moment drop out of our 
memory. In some cases, however, pa- 
tients cannot name objects at sight. 

The center for word-seeing has been 
by such almost universal consent placed 
in the angular gyrus that to dispute this 
localization seems almost presumptuous. 
But the matter is by no means clearly 
settled. The difficulty is to differentiate 
a special center for reading from the 
general visual area, which is located 
in the occipital lobe. This difficulty is 
brought out clearly in some of the cases 
of word-blindness which have been re- 
ported, and is emphasized again by the 
case which I herewith present. I refer 
to the association of right lateral homon- 
ymous hemianopsia with the condition 
of word-blindness. This association was 
observed and recorded very early in the 
history of aphasia. Thus Charcot ob- 
served a case in a man who was injured 
by a fall from his horse, and Ross also 
saw a right homonymous hemianopsia in 
a man who had word-blindness. This 
association would seem to indicate that 
the center for reading is identical with, 
or only a part of, the larger visual area. 
But there is another difficulty in analyz- 
ing this subject which I have nowhere 
seen discussed. For instance, if a pa- 
tient has complete right lateral homony- 
mous hemianopsia, the inference is: that 
the function of vision is completely abol- 
ished in the left cerebral hemisphere : the 
man is blind on that side of his brain to 
everything, including letters. When he 
sees letters at all he is seeing them only 
with the right halves of his retine—i. e., 
with his right cerebral hemisphere, which 
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is not affected. Nevertheless, in some of 
these cases the patient is unable to read 
even with this sound half of his brain. 
In other words, it looks as though the 
man were word-blind as well in his right 
hemisphere as in his left. Now this 
ought not to be, if Ferrier is right in his 
conclusion that the angular gyrus of each 
side presides over both eyes. In my pa- 
tient this defect was obvious: the man 
turned his head in order to see print with 
the right halves of his retine (that is, 
with his right or unaffected cerebral hem- 
isphere), but he was nevertheless unable 
to read it. 

Of all defects of the language zone in 
the human cortex, a pure agraphia is 
probably the most debatable. In most 
cases of aphasia there is a hemiplegia— 
or a brachial monoplegia—which, of 
course, prevents the patient from writ- 
ing; but this is not an agraphia. The 
difficulty is to find a case of pure agra- 
phia—i. e., one in which there is no asso- 
ciated paralysis of the arm. It would 
seem to require, also, that there be no 
anesthesia or astereognosis. In other 


words, it should be a pure cortical defect 


in which the patient has lost the memory 
of how to form written words. It is 
not a mere apraxia, although it seems to 
be closely akin to it. In my _ patient 
there has been an almost complete in- 
ability to write: the man has been able 
to do little more than form the initial 
“FE” of his first name. He holds the pen- 
cil awkwardly, for he has also some as- 
tereognosis, as well as anesthesia of his 
right forefinger and thumb, and a coarse 
tremor of his hand. All these complica- 
tions, as well as his hemianopsia, inter- 
fere sadly with his ability to write; but I 
think, if he is carefully observed, it will 
be seen that there is something back of it 
all—something still more grave—i. e., an 
inability to use his cortex for writing 
words, a true agraphia. It is interesting 
to note that when he tries to write with 
his left hand he makes a capital “E” 
backwards, but gets no further. This is 
an example of mirror-writing, so far as it 
goes. I believe that this agraphia is de- 
pendent in some degree upon the word- 
blindness, because in acquiring the art of 
writing the mind is dependent upon see- 
ing and copying written words. This 


visual image of words remains in the 
methory as “copy’”—especially in persons 
who have not become habituated to the 
use of writing. 

Ireland, in his chapter on mirror- 
writing, notes the fact that this curious 
trick is sometimes observed in feeble- 
minded children who are left-handed; 
and he refers also to a case of apoplexy 
with right hemiplegia, reported by Buch- 
wald, in a man aged forty-five, who on 
attempting to write with his left, or un- 
paralyzed hand, presented the phenome- 
non of mirror-writing.* 


CASES OF STAMMERING FROM 
WAR SHOCK TREATED BY 
PSYCHOTHERAPY. 


Writing in the Medical Journal of 
Australia, September 28, 1918, Dr. Clar- 
ence G. Godfrey states that during the 
past two years a number of cases have 
been referred to him for treatment by 
hypnotic suggestion at No. 5 Australian 
Garrison Hospital, in which stammering 
or stuttering has developed, or has been 
revived, after years of disappearance, as 
the result of shell shock or of various 
war stresses. In the majority of these 
cases there had been, in addition to the 
speech disorder, certain neurasthenic con- 
ditions, such as persistent muscular trem- 
ors, insomnia, functional paralysis, and 
so on, which had disappeared or dimin- 
ished, but the stammer had remained as 
a severe and distressing defect. 

It is pointed out that in all these cases 
the active cause is the psychic disturb- 
ance. Practically all the patients exhibit 
a temperament showing nervous excit- 
ability and many of them have a definite 
neurotic history. 

Realizing the psychic origin, Godfrey 
is treating these cases by applying, in the 
first place, psychotherapeutic methods, 
supplementing these, if necessary, with 
the recognized procedure of the expert 
who treats stammering and stuttering 

Each case of stammering, therefore, 
which has come under his care at the 


. base hospital, he has hypnotized, and 





*Ireland (The Blot upon the Brain, Paper 
XXI, p. 309). 
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although he thinks it is premature to 
speak of results as cures, they have been 
at least gratifying. The method that he 
has invariably adopted has been to induce 
a hypnotic sleep or lethargy, and to sug- 
gest to the patient that he is now per- 
fectly at ease mentally, that he can now 
pronounce the stumbling words as easy 
as any other because his vocal mechanism 
is sound and intact, that where nervous- 
ness has interfered with his normal pow- 
ers the nervousness is no longer felt by 
him, that nothing prevents him from be- 
ing able to speak clearly, and that he 
will be convinced of his ability to speak 
normally when he finds himself doing so 
on awakening. Godfrey then orders him 
to repeat after him simple words or sen- 
tences, and leads up to difficult ones, and 
in almost every instance these are spoken 
fluently and in a normal tone. Strongly 
expressed suggestions are given to the 
patient’s capacity to speak equally well 
on waking. Sometimes a patient has been 
told to keep on repeating some well- 
known nursery rhyme and not to cease 
at the signal to awake, although in the 
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middle of the rhyme, but to keep on talk- 
ing. He will usually manifest his aston- 
ishment at finding himself talking with- 
out difficulty. Sometimes a patient will 
converse on waking without realizing that 
his stammer has disappeared, until his 
attention is drawn to it, with amusing 
effect. In several cases, however, it is 
noticed that the stammer, after disappear- 
ing entirely for some time, will return, 
but always in a less degree. In one case 
the patient spoke perfectly in sleep, at 
the first attempt to hypnotize him, al- 
though he had had a very bad stutter for 
eight months past, being almost inarticu- 
late. He woke in a few minutes, ap- 
parently cured, and has been free from 
stuttering ever since. It has been noticed 
that every case treated, even the worst, 
has been able to speak far better in the 
hypnotic state than out of it, all the in- 
teresting influences of emotionalism being 
then removed or diminished. This, in 
the opinion of Godfrey, surely establishes 
the condition as a psychosis rather than a 
neurosis.—The Medical Record (New 
York), December 7, 1918. 


WATCH THE OPENINGS, THE OPPORTUNITIES 
BY MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


VERY trade has its “tricks,” and so 

perhaps has every profession, every 
art. At least the art of lip-reading has. 
The lip-reader must take advantage of 
every opportunity that may open, and 
then must make opportunities, for there 
are times when he will need all the help 
he can get “and then some.” 

Lip-reading is more than lip-reading; 
it is more than speech-reading; it must 
be character-reading to be successful. 
There are hearing people who are not 
courteous enough to bother with any 
repetition; some who are so slow in 
comprehending that they are helpless if 
the lip-reader fails to understand at once ; 
and there are others (and this usually 
includes most people) who want to help 
by “mouthing.” 

Self-protection demands recognition of 
these types by the lip-reader and con- 
cealment of his handicap from them, if 


at all possible. He must quickly get the 
sense of what is said or face an unpleas- 
ant situation. 

Lately I had to face such a situation 
and came out, not only unscathed, but 
inwardly bubbling with amusement. I 
had a good story and went with it to one 
of the big city editors; I successfully 
passed the lesser officials and bearded the 
lion himself. The “cage’’ consisted of a 
high railing. The editor remained seated 
at his desk and only half turned toward 
me. I realized at once that I could 
neither see nor hear what he would say, 
and from his scant recognition of a 
woman’s presence, that he was not cour- 
teous enough to bother with any one 
who was peculiar. 

What was to be done? I was per- 
fectly helpless as the situation was. 
Judging from the top of his head or from 
the general questioning aspect of what I 
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could see of his face, I knew he had 
asked what I wanted; so I plunged at 
once into my story in as interesting a 
manner as possible, but in so low a tone 
that he could not hear with comfort. He 
leaned forward, then put his hand behind 
his ear, but his hint went unheeded. Then 
he rose and came to me. I then had his 
mouth in a good light and on a level with 
my eyes, so I could see the movements 
and was able to understand every word 
of a rather lengthy conversation. 
In this connection I remember 


Mr. 


Nitchie’s advice when one is confronted 
with a nervous, jerky speaker: “Assume 
a deliberate drawl yourself and it will 
often be unconsciously imitated. It will 
not always succeed, batt the ruse is worth 
trying, at least.” 

There is much of psychology in suc- 
cessful lip-reading. The law of sugges- 
tion must be used and is used uncon- 
sciously by all the “born” lip-readers. 
We “made” lip-readers can use it con- 
sciously, however, and with the same 
results. Selah. 


RHYTHM 


What It Is and Some of Its Manifestations 
BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


(Concluded) 


66 HYTHMIC MOTION,” says 

Professor Raymond, “is inti- 
mately associated with everything that 
we can see or hear. Even the stars, like 


the rockets we send after them, speed 
onward in paths that return upon them- 
selves.” 

The human body is so made that its 
members can move freely, and therefore, 
rhythmically, and as a result of this men, 


women, and children have from the 
earliest times danced either to music or 
without it. Rhythmische Gymnastik is 
the name by which the Dalcroze method 
is known in Germany, but “rhythmical 
gymnastics,” in the natural meaning of 
the word, is only one application of a 
much wider principle and must be under- 
stood simply as denoting a particular 
mode of physical drill. But for the prin- 
ciple itself and the total method embody- 
ing it, the term Eurhythmics has been 
coined for the purpose. The originality 
of the Dalcroze method gives it a right 
to a name of its own. Plato has said 
that the whole of a man’s life stands in 
need of a right rhythm. It is natural to 
see some kinship between this Platonic 
attitude and the claim of Dalcroze, that 
his discovery is not a mere-refinement of 
dancing, nor an improved method of 
music-teaching, but a principle that must 
have effect upon every part of life. 


The early Greeks excelled in grace and 
the rhythm of the dance and all peoples 
seem to have used this as a favorite 
method of expressing their emotions. 
The Indians dance about their camp-fires, 
giving vent to their feelings with weird 
yells. The minuet of our grandmother’s 
time was more stately than many of the 
dances of today, but the rhythm was 
strongly marked and showed the quiet, 
dignified bearing of the old-school train- 
ing in manners. Fairies and imps are 
often represented as dancing. 

People are coming to realize more and 
more not only the pleasure but the benefit 
to be derived from certain kinds of danc- 
ing, and the wonderful training, mental 
as well as physical, which the rhythmic 
movements of the human body can give. 

It is said of the Dalcroze system that 
one object of his special method is to 
create by the help of rhythm a rapid and 
regular current of communication be- 
tween brain and body. He says, “What 
differentiates my physical exercises from 
those of the present-day methods of 
muscular development is that each of 
them is conceived in the form which can 
most quickly establish in the brain the 
image of the movement studied. It is a 
question of eliminating in every muscular 
movement, by the help of the will, the 
untimely intervention of muscles useless 














for the movement in question, and thus 
developing attention, consciousness, and 
will-power. 

“The first result of a thorough rhyth- 
mic training is that the pupil sees clearly 
in himself what he really is, and obtains 
from his powers all the advantages pos- 
sible. 

“There are always children who are 
not able to sing in time, or even beat 
time, to walk in time, or to graduate the 
strength and rapidity of their movements. 
Such children are unrhythmic, and it will 
generally be noticed that these children 
are stiff and awkward, often also over- 
excitable. This lack of rhythm is almost 
like a disease. It is caused by the lack 
of balance between the mental and physi- 
cal powers, which results from insufficient 
co-ordination between the mental picture 
of a movement and its performance by 
the body. These nervous troubles are 
just as much the cause as the result of 
such lack of harmony. In some cases 
the brain gives clear and definite im- 
pulses, but the limbs, in themselves 
healthy, can do nothing because the ner- 
vous system is in confusion. In other 
cases, the limbs have lost the power to 
carry out orders sent by the brain, and 
the undischarged nerve impulses disturb 
the whole nervous system. In other cases, 
again, muscles and nerves are healthy, 
but insufficient training in rhythm im- 
pedes the formation of lasting rhythmic 
images in the brain. The causes, then, 
of this lack of rhythm all lie in the im- 
portant but insufficiently recognized 
psycho-physiological sphere of the co- 
ordination of brain, nerve-path, and 
muscles.” 

There are many instances in which 
rhythmic motion is accompanied by 
sounds which give “a decided and pleas- 
ing effect of a method which character- 
izes all natural movement which appeals 
to the ear, whether produced by a human 
being, one of the lower animals, or is 
perceived in external nature.” 

The physician uses his stethoscope to 
listen to the breathing of his patient; he 
listens also to the beating of the heart. 
If the pulsations are clear and rhythmic 
he feels that the condition is likely a 
healthy one. 


Think of the sounds in nature. The 
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little bird, “atilt like a blossom among the 
leaves,’ sends forth from his throbbing 
throat a song as rhythmic in its changing 
phases and minutest trills as his swaying 
upon the twig. What more rhythmic 
than the sound which we hear when in 
the early morning the cock-a-doodle-doo 
from the barnyard greets our ears! The 
woodland stream, hurrying over the peb- 
bles, breaks forth into sound. It be- 
comes to us the “babbling” brook, as it 
did to Tennyson, when he wrote “O 
Babbling Brook.” Says Edmund in his 
rhyme, “Whence come you?” And the 
brook, why not? replies, “I come from 
haunts,” etc. 

In moments of idle musing many of 
us have listened to the water dripping 
from a faucet. It plays a little tune as 
surely as does a violinist as he draws his 
bow across his instrument. Have you 
stood at the foot of Niagara Falls and 
listened to the combined effort of mil- 
lions of drops of water to outdo the 
thunder in its roar? Have you noticed 
not only the volume but the rhythm in 
its mighty sound? 

In the zigzag lightning flash is rhyth- 
mic motion in fantastic shapes, and this 
is followed by the sound of the thunder’s 
peal, no less rhythmic. 

The gentle breeze which an hour ago 
scarcely moved the leaves upon the trees 
has increased in force, and the rhythmic 
motion gives out a sound, sometimes 
sweet and gentle, sometimes loud and full 
of meaning. There is scarcely a sound 
in Nature which speaks to us more like 
the human voice than does the wind: 
the quality of tone, the ever-changing 
pitch, and the harmony are often start- 
ling. “The wind is a band-master, loved 
or feared according to the loudness with 
which the orchestra plays,” says a writer 
on rhythm. 

Who has not walked among the stately 
pines or sat under their branches and 
listened to the whispering of the wind 
as it plays with the million needles? The 
sound is real music—many soft, sweet 
changes of pitch and an harmonious 
rhythm of motion and sound. It soothes 
and comforts the weary soul, so in har- 
mony is it with one’s moods. 

A writer upon rhythm has said, “Each 
of the sounds in Nature carries with it 
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a whole stage setting of psychic moods, 
and these true poets feel abundantly 
often and early.” 

It is hardly to be wondered at that 
children are frightened as the wind comes 
sweeping down the great chimney on a 
winter's night, talking to them in a voice 
so full of meaning, as Eugene Field says 
in his poem, “The Night Wind.” Some- 
times it suggests the “bugaman”’ coming 
to carry the child away, and again there 
are the alluring tones of the fairies danc- 
ing in the light of the burning logs upon 
the hearth. 

[I know a highly educated man into 
whose life has come much sorrow and 
whose sympathies are constantly wrought 
upon, who often sets the windows of his 
study in such a way that the wind will 
blow through the small cracks. The 
sounds are like those of the human voice. 
“T like to listen to it,” he often says; “it 
seems to speak to me of a far-off time.” 
Again, he says: “It is voices of the past, 
the voices of those who are gone.” In 
the autumn days we hear the symphonies 
of the crickets; in the spring the hylas 
and the frog; in the summer the orches- 
tra changes, and the mosquito and the fly 
play upon their musical instruments. At 
the same time come the humming and 
droning of the larger insects. The bee, 
busy gathering honey, is an important 
member of this symphony orchestra. 
Myriads of smaller insects join in, each 
telling his little tale in rhythmic notes. 
The bleating of the sheep and the lowing 
of the cattle give the pastoral moods. 
The hooting of the owl speaks of the 
loneliness of the forest; the cry of the 
loon tells of despair; the cooing of the 


doves, of happiness and contentment ; the 
caw of the crow in the cornfield suggests 
defiance, as it comes to the ear of the 
farmer. “Above all, the song of the 
warblers, which one observer says never 
sing, but only laugh out of a heart over- 
flowing with joy.” 

Poets recognize this presence of 
rhythm in movement and in sound. 
Lowell’s poem and many others show it. 


“OQ, what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then, Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers 
And, groping blindly about it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


Professor Raymond says, “Probably 
all energy is rhythmic and cadenced so 
that in this sense the ‘music of the 
spheres, which Plato thought sweetest 
and most symphonic of all, even though 
we cannot hear it, is no longer myth, but 
science.” He also says: “The phrase 
‘music of the spheres’ is a logical as well 
as a poetical result of an endeavor to 
classify the grandest of all movements in 
accordance with a method which is con- 
ceived to be universal.” 

This reminds one of the sublime poem 
of Addison: 


“What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball! 
What though no real voice, nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found! 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” 


NORMAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


BY A. J. WINNIE 


NE who has attended regularly the 

various meetings of the National 
Association of Instructors of the Deaf, 
or of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Speech for the Deaf, or 
who has read the official organs of these 
respective organizations, has realized how 
much attention has been given to the 


problem, “Normal Training of Teachers 
of the Deaf.” For years it has been the 
custom of many institutions to train 
teachers for home use alone. A few 
schools were able to train a small class 
so that one or two teachers might be 
available for other schools. The Clarke 
School, Gallaudet College, the Mt. Airy 

















School, the Milwaukee Day School for 
the Deaf, the Scranton Oral School, and 
during the past three years the Central 
Institute for the Deaf have done splen- 
did work along this line. Their teachers 
are scattered throughout the country and 
have been a blessing to the cause. But 
still the growing demand for normal 
trained teachers far exceeds the supply. 
Because of this fact and because of the 
increasing number of day schools for the 
deaf children in Wisconsin, the State 
Legislature of 1913 enacted a law pro- 
viding for the organization and mainte- 
nance of a department for training teach- 
ers of the deaf, in the Milwaukee State 
Normal School. 

In September of 1913 this department 
was opened with an enrollment of 15. 
In the other departments this Normal 
School has had 1,200 students preparing 
to work among hearing pupils. Because 
of its efficient management and the gen- 
erous support it receives it is destined to 
become the greatest school of its kind in 
the Northwest. The President, Carroll 
G. Pearse, has always given his hearty 
support to any movement for the better- 
ment of the deaf. How fortunate, then, 
was the selection of this institution as 
the home of the department for training 
teachers of the deaf. 

This Normal School is one of nine 
such institutions in the State and main- 
tains several different departments, as 
follows: A Kindergarten Training De- 
partment, a College Department, in which 
the first two years of a college course are 
offered; a Department of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, a Department of Music, a 
Department for Training Principals for 
State Graded Schools, a Department for 
Training Primary and Grammar Grade 
Teachers, a Department for Training 
Rural School Teachers, a Department for 
Training High School Teachers. One 
must recognize the broadening effect 
upon the students in the Department for 
Training Teachers of the Deaf in asso- 
ciating with the students in these various 
departments, both in the class-room and 
in the social and literary activities of the 
school life. This experience is a part of 
the students’ preparation for meeting and 
mingling with people, which she will be 
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called upon to do when she goes out to 
follow her profession. 

The course at first covered a period of 
two years for those who were high-school 
graduates, but it has been extended to 
three years for those who have had no 
experience in teaching before entering. 
High-school graduates who have had one 
or more years of successful experience 
in teaching before taking up this course 
are given credit of one year on the three- 
year course. Any teacher familiar with 
the deaf realizes that the experience of 
teaching hearing children is of great value 
in teaching those who cannot hear. At 
the Centennial Celebration at Hartford a 
year ago, a new superintendent of an in- 
stitution who had had 25 years of expe- 
rience in hearing schools said: “When 
I came into the work a year ago I won- 
dered how much of my 25 years of ex- 
perience in teaching hearing children I 
might be able to utilize in teaching the 
deaf. Since attending your meeting and 
listening to the addresses and papers of 
this splendid program, I have decided 
that I will find most of it of value in my 
field of work.” The teacher of deaf 
children must have all the qualifications 
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required of teachers of hearing children, 
and in addition a realization of the con- 
dition of those who do not hear and a 
knowledge of the theory and the art of 
language teaching. No one has said the 
last word in the education of the deaf. 
No less an authority on the education of 
the deaf than A. J. Story says in the 
preface to his Language for the Deaf: 
“In publishing the present work, the 
author makes no claim, either to its per- 
fection or finality. The last word on 
this important subject with which it at- 
tempts to deal will not be said so long as 
the human mind continues to yearn for 
deepened understanding and increased 
knowledge, not until the finite be merged 
into the Infinite.” 

When all teachers, whether of deaf 
children or hearing children, take this 
broad view of teaching and are willing 
to learn as well as to teach, deaf children 
as well as hearing children will be greatly 
benefited. 

Graduates from this department re- 
ceive a diploma which is a legal qualifica- 
tion to teach in any day school for deaf 
children or in the grades of any elemen- 
tary school for hearing children in Wis- 
consin. It is to be presumed that a 
teacher who can successfully teach deaf 
children through the eight grades of the 
elementary schools will be able to do as 
much for hearing children. This pro- 
vision in the law permits a person to take 
the course with the assurance if for any 
reason she does not receive a position in 
a school for the deaf, or for any other 
reason she desires, after teaching in such 


a school for a time, to teach in a hearing 
school, she is legally qualified to do so. 

So much of the preliminary work in 
teaching speech to the deaf depends upon 
imitation, that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that candidates for this course have 
regular facial features and normal oral 
formation. One who has a receding jaw, 
or an undershot jaw, or who has very 
irregular teeth, is not permitted to take 
up the work. Occasionally students who 
meet the above requirements show cer- 
tain speech defects, such as lisping or 
indistinct speech. These cases are treated 
in the class in articulation and their 
faulty speech corrected. 

Students who choose a_ three-year 
course of training for teaching the deaf 
have considered the undertaking very 
carefully beforehand and are usually 
those who are drawn toward the work 
because of a true missionary spirit. Any 
one not possessing this spirit or who finds 
offensive the caresses or other marks of 
affection of deaf children will not be apt 
to be most successful in the work. The 
work is trying and makes great demands 
upon the nervous force. The attitude of 
the majority of students in the graduat- 
ing classes at commencement time is, 
“Send me where I can be of service.” 

However, “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” and the graduates of this de- 
partment should be well paid. The sal- 
aries paid to our graduates vary from 
$65.00 a month upward. One of the 
class of 1918 is receiving as an initial 
salary $1,000 for the year. © 

(Concluded next month) 


PERSONALITY, THE GREATEST ASSET 
BY AMELIA DE MOTTE 


IRST choose .the student who de- 

sires to become a teacher. In this 
point lies our greatest privilege. Cir- 
cumstances are such that it is possible for 
us to make a careful selection of all who 
enter our training classes. We may ad- 
mit only those who show promising char- 
acteristics and discard all others. We 
can, at least, see that our normal stu- 
dents start right. Their continuance and 


improvement lie largely within them- 
selves. 

The first and most important quality 
to be sought in a candidate is that inde- 
finable something called “personality.” It 
is the greatest asset a teacher can have. 
It is what makes or mars her success. 
It gives the vital spark to her work, puts 
life into it, and keeps it from falling to 
the dead level of drudgery. By the force 
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of it she arouses ambition in her pupils 
and makes them really interested,in .what 
they are studying. Good health and a 
real enthusiasm for life itself are great 
factors for success. One who finds. life 
well worth living and takes the greatest 
pleasure in “the game. cannot, but suc- 
ceed in arousing. the ambitions of the 
young people about her to forge ahead 
and make something of themselves. 

The qualities that go to make up per- 
sonality may be/cultivated—at least to 
some extent. It is not all a matter of a 
happy natural disposition. The practise 
of reading strong, forceful works of liter- 
ature and the association with well-in- 
formed people, ;who take a cheerful, un- 
biased view of all that comes in a day’s 
work, will help the young teacher to place 
herself in a wholesome attitude toward 
life. But if she,allows herself to indulge 


in introspective, dark-brown habits of 
mind, she will have such a feeling in her 
heart and will wear such a look on her 
face that any child is to be pitied who 
has to be in her presence day after day. 

The scholastic edycation of our candi- 
date is the second matter for consider- 


ation. If, in addition. to a, promising 
personality, the candidate -has a college 
education, we are fortunate. . But if the 
personal qualities be lacking, she should 
not gain admission to our classes, ..no 
matter how erudite be her learning. We 
all know by the failures around us in 
every line of endeavor that a college edu- 
cation does not insure success. An ambi- 
tious young woman who is a graduate of 
a good high school and has taken a course 
in kindergarten normal work, or in a 
normal college, is an admirably well-fitted 
candidate for our training classes, and 
after she begins teaching she must make 
her growth and success constant and sure. 
The largest part of a teacher’s education 
and self-improvement lies within her own 
efforts and can be gained by well-directed 
reading of books and magazines and as- 
sociation with people outside of her own 
particular line of work. 

The most important subject in the 
course covered in our training classes is 
naturally the study of phonetics, the for- 
mation and development ofthe elements, 
diagrams, and Visible Speech. Of these, 
none does the teacher in training herself 


so much good as Visible Speech. It is 
surprising to;see how soon the students 
realize this benefit to themselves and be- 
come interested in the study. They an- 
alyze the sounds of which a word is com- 
posed and learn to think in sounds rather 
than letters. This study opens a new field 
for thought, and the effect on the stu- 
dent’s own speech is amazing. So bene- 
ficial is its study that: it should not be 
confined to teachers of the deaf, but 
should be placed in the course of study 
of our normal schools for teachers of 
hearing children. 

In connection with the study of pho- 
netics, the teacher of a normal class 
should make an opportunity to correct 
the defects in the speech of the students 
in her class. They should not be allowed 
to go out of the class with these defects 
unnoted. The speech of a teacher of 
phonetics should be clean-cut, her ele- 
ments accurate and well placed, her voice 
evenly modulated, and her enunciation 
clear—a source of pleasure to all around 
her. 


THE NEW TYPE OF TEACHER. 


The head of a school for deaf children 
states in a personal letter to the head of an- 
other school: “It is not a question of helping 
to support THE Vorra Review. I order these 
extra-copies that our teachers may have no 
excuse for not being posted on the latest and- 
the best in methods for teaching deaf chil- 
dren. And the teachers read every page, for 
they do not know what moment they may be 
asked what their opinion is concerning the 
merits of this article or of that one. I grant 
that there is much in THe Vorra Review that 
may not interest the average teacher who is 
willing to use methods satisfactory in the past. 
But such teachers are not profitable and are 
being replaced in other schools as well as in 
ours, by what THe Vorta Review calls the new 
type of, teacher.” 


Miss Upham’s books have been written espe- 
cially for deaf children. ‘Their detail is the 
outgrowth of a close scientific study of the 
pedagogical principles underlying the oral in- 
struction of the deaf and many years’ practical 
experimentation in the school-room. ‘The needs 
of both pupil and teacher have been considered, 


Have you urged the librarian of the public 
library in your city to subscribe for THe 
Voita Review? See that it is kept on file for 
the benefit of others. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL GROSVENOR 


Born July 9, 1900. 


Died March 6, 1915 


In the strength and sweetness of his character and in the keenness of his intellect, h- 
gave promise of being like his maternal grandfather, after whom he was named. 


TO PROVIDE LITERATURE HELPFUL TO PARENTS OF 
DEAF CHILDREN 


URING the past seven years the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
published in its official organ, THE 
Voita Review, more than a hundred 
articles containing practical suggestions 
helpful to mothers who desire to train 
their deaf children in the home prior to 
the time when they should enter upon 
school life. Some of these articles were 
written by mothers who had striven to 


solve some of the problems all parents of 
deaf children must face, and thus por- 


tray actual experiences. Others were 
written by trained teachers experienced 
in the handling of little deaf children. 
All were very good, but none fully cov- 
ered the field. As a rule, each touched 
only upon two or three phases of child 
training. Thus there arose a demand for 
one single essay or treatise comprehen- 
sively outlining the entire subject. 
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While the Association was endeavoring 
to arrange for the preparation of such a 
work, a letter came from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, of Washington, D. C., 
offering to provide a trust fund of $5,000, 
the income from which should be used 
in securing, publishing, and distributing 
literature that will help parents of deaf 
children to better comprehend the crip- 
pling character of deafness, and teach 
them how to commence the training of 
the deaf child in the home at the earliest 
possible age. The only condition at- 
tached to the fund was that it should be 
recorded as the Alexander Graham Bell 
Grosvenor Memorial Fund, in memory 
of their second son, “Aleck,” as he liked 
to be called, who was a grandson of 
Alexander Graham Bell and an excep- 
tionally manly lad. He died March 6, 
1915, when only six years of age. 

The Association accepted this trust 
fund and, after conferring with the gen- 
erous donors, published in THe Vora 
Review for June, 1916, an offer of a 
prize of $300, to be paid out of the in- 
come from this fund, for the best essay 
on the subject of teaching and training 
little deaf children in the home. These 
essays were to be prepared and delivered, 
under stipulated conditions, to the judges 
before noon on November 1, 1916. 

The report of the judges to the Board 
of Directors was that none of the manu- 
scripts submitted complied with sufficient 
closeness to the stated requirements to 


warrant consideration in this connection; 
that the awarding of the prize should be 
withheld ; that all manuscripts be returned 
and a new offer published. The Board 
of Directors accepted and acted upon 
this report, and a new offer of a prize of 
$300 was published in THE Vora Re- 
VIEW during the seven months, April to 
October, 1917. At the next meeting of 
the Board of Directors the judges re- 
ported that exceptionally good manu- 
scripts had been submitted, but that two 
of the essays contained so many sugges- 
tions that would prove helpful to mothers 
that it was difficult to decide which was 
the most meritorious. Therefore the 
judges decided that the prize of $300 be 
equally divided between the writers of 
the two essays entitled respectively, ““The 
Diary of a Deaf Child’s Mother,” sub- 
mitted by “Success,” and “Problems of 
the Mother of the Young Deaf Child,” 
submitted by “Hellespont.” On the di- 
rectors opening the accompanying en- 
velopes it was found that the first essay 
was written by Miss Harriet U. Andrews, 
3410 Smart Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
while the second essay was written by 
Mrs. Robert Henderson, 4132 Kingman 
Boulevard, Des Moines, Iowa. 
port of the judges was accepted, ap- 
proved, and the necessary payments au- 
thorized. ‘Thus a check of $150 was sent 
to each of the prize-winners. These two 
essays are now being published in THE 
VoLta REVIEW. 
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HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


ISS ANDREWS commenced to 

lose her hearing in her early teens, 
and when 18 years of age was almost to- 
tally deaf. At the suggestion of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, she went to Bethel, 
Maine, and received lessons in lip-read- 
ing from Miss Mary H. True. During 
the next five years she remained in inti- 
mate association with this pioneer teacher 
of speech and speech-reading. All that 
Miss True related about her early ex- 
periences in teaching little Mabel Hub- 
bard (now Mrs. Alexander Graham 


Bell) and other pupils helped to create 
in Miss Andrews an abiding interest in 
the education of deaf children. 

Miss Andrews took the normal train- 
ing course at Miss Martha E. Bruhn’s 
School, in Boston. Here, where she 
gained her first conception of method as 
applied to lip-reading, Miss Andrews be- 
gan to believe that the necessity for sci- 
entific training in speech-reading, which 
naturally precedes the teaching of speech, 
has not always been fully realized by 
teachers of young deaf children. Refer- 
ring to her experiences as a teacher, Miss 
Andrews wrote: ‘ 





The re-- — 
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HARRIET U, 


“Among my adult pupils were several 
congenitally deaf persons to whom I 
gave speech-training along with the 
speech-reading. ‘These cases were all so 
different from any I had then encoun- 
tered that I had to work out my own 
method of dealing with them. For in- 
stance, one was a man who had more 
than half his hearing, but had lost con- 
trol of his speech, through long training 
in the use of signs. At the age of forty 
he tried to learn to talk. Another case 
was that of a young German Swiss, who 
spoke and read the lips in German, but 
who, when using English, could commu- 
nicate only in the sign-language. 

“While I was teaching adults, I was 
so frequently visited by parents of deaf 
children with requests for my services as 
a teacher that I became interested in the 





ANDREWS 


problems of those who, desiring speech 
for their children, are far removed geo- 
graphically from good oral schools. In 
1914, with two other deaf women, one of 
whom, Miss Daisy Way, is hersef a liv- 
ing witness to what may be accomplished 
by an enthusiastic mother, I went before 
the Board of Education of Kansas City 
to request that an oral day school for 
deaf children be established. ‘The school 
was opened that fall, and now has forty- 
two pupils, under Miss Irene Van Ben- 
schoeten, and three assistants. 

“Tl have visited many schools for the 
deaf in different parts of the United 
States and have talked with innumerable 
parents of deaf children. My own deaf- 
ness has helped me to understand the 
situation of the untrained deaf child 
and his equally untrained mother. An 
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MYRTLE LONG 


unconquerable impulse to attempt the 
untried and venture upon unknown paths 
has influenced both my own teaching and 
the advice that I have given to parents.” 

During many months Miss Andrews 
has been engaged in war work in Wash- 
ington. 


MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


RS. ROBERT HENDERSON 
became interested in the teaching 
of deaf children through the fact that 
her elder brother, J. Schuyler Long, now 
principal of the Iowa School for the 
Deaf, at Council Bluffs, lost his hearing 
following an attack of spinal meningitis, 
when he was only two years of age.. 
Upon completing the high - school 


HENDERSON 


course in Marshalltown, lowa, in 1897, 
Myrtle Long entered the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, “at Delavan, as a 
teacher in training, and then as a teacher 
in the primary oral grades. In the fall 
of 1901 she entered Miss Yale’s normal 
training class, at Northampton, and re- 
ceived her diploma the following spring. 
The next two years she was a teacher in 
the primary oral department of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. Then she accepted 
a position in the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, at Mt. Airy, where she taught 
until March, 1915, when she was mar- 
ried to Robert Henderson. 

Their home is in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and they have three children—Mary Ann, 
aged ten; John William, aged eight, and 
Jane, aged four. years. 











SOME MENTAL PROBLEMS OF LIP-READING 
BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


“System exercises the mind, but faith enlight- 
ens and guides it.” 


HE study of lip-reading has often 

and aptly been compared to the 
study of a foreign language, for it is 
“foreign” in every sense of the word to 
“hear with the eyes.” 

To use the eyes for hearing, when they 
were made for sight, is like learning to 
think in Chinese when one is American- 
born. A mental revolution is necessary 
to some to enable them to acquire the 
art. ‘To others, the art seems merely an 
extra sense, unused because unneeded. 
Let deafness make lip-reading necessary 
and the latent sense springs into action 
with more or less ease. 

However, I think we may say that the 
ability to read the lips is not due to the 
use of an extra sense, but to the natural 
or trained use of the eyes, and to certain 
mental qualities that are already pos- 
sessed and well developed, or cultivated, 
as the case may be. 

We who follow Mr. Nitchie’s method 
of lip-reading believe and teach that the 
mental qualities of the art are the pre- 
dominating qualities, and I am convinced 
from my viewpoint, which is that of 
total deafness, that Mr. Nitchie was ab- 
solutely correct in his deduction. 

Of all the interesting problems of lip- 
reading, the mental factor proves itself 
the least understood and the most baf- 
fling. How can the analytical mind be 
made, to grasp the thought as a whole? 
How can the synthetic and intuitive mind 
be made more accurate? We work along 
certain well-defined lines to accomplish 
certain things. In some cases the de- 
sired result is attained, in other cases 
not at all. Why? Who can say. Per- 
haps only the trained psychologist will 
be able in time to furnish a solution to 
the problem, which seems to be wholly 
within his realm. 

As we all know, a slow lip-reader, or 
one who has difficulty in acquiring profi- 
ciency in lip-reading, is of an analytical 
turn of mind and very literal. Every 
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word must be seen in order that any 
thought can be grasped. There seems to 
be little, if any, synthetic ability, a narrow 
mental range, and small or no capacity 
for imagination. Two or three lip-move- 
ment words in a sentence, recognized im- 
mediately, call forth no mental picture. 

It is helpful in such cases to give words 
that have associated words and ideas. 
Let a daily exercise be made of such 
words. ‘Taking, for example, the word 
“garden,” require the pupil to write out 
a list of words associated with a garden— 
flowers, plants, vines, hose, paths, etc., 
etc. The writing of the list must be very 
rapid—in fact, the pupil should be pushed 
beyond his own speed limit, and not 
allowed to think over the list. Continued 
practise should be insisted upon until a 
larger mental range is obtained and the 
ability to associate words and ideas be- 
comes absolutely subconscious. 

Sometimes.a pupil, asked to repeat a 
sentence, will repeat every word ex- 
cept some word entirely unnecessary to 
thought construction, as the word “to” 
in the sentence, “I am going to the 
movies this evening,” and still be unable 
to grasp the thought. Descriptive articles 
copied from magazines have been given 
with a word omitted here and there and 
the pupil asked to fill in the missing 
words. At first, the ability to supply the 
words is small, but by continued practise 
it increases. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that such practise, given one 
day and omitted the next, will do very 
little good. It must be continuous and 
persistent to be successful. 

There is another class of*lip-readers 
of whom I would speak in connection 
with the mental problem of lip-reading 
and who are not necessarily analytical. 
Those with poor visual memory. 

Too little has been said or written upon 
this subject. The visual memory seems 
to play such a small part in the practise 
of speech-reading that it is sometimes 
overlooked. I am inclined to think that 
it plays a much larger part than we have 
imagined. 
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It impresses those of ius who daily 
experience the functioning of the visual 
memory as uncanny,supernatural,ghostly. 
“How strange,” you think to yourself, or 
remark to your friend, “I did not see 
one word that you said when you said it, 
and now I see every word. What you 
said has just flashed through my mind. 
How strange.” Of course we know that 
we must have seen every word at utter- 
ance, and that our poor, overworked 
brain was slow in registering what our 
eyes had seen. 

Somme students of lip-reading experi- 
ence this slowness of brain continually. 
In repeating movement words they can 
carry, mentally, two words with ease, 
but give them three, or four, or five 
words, and the repeating them in order, 
or in varying order, causes the greatest 
mental effort and is at times well-nigh 
impossible. 

Have the pupils look at the page of the 
book—first at the number of the page, 
then at the entire page—slowly and thor- 
oughly, forming a complete mental pic- 
ture of the page and its arrangement; 
next at the movement words, and finally 
at the designated line of movement words 
that you desire them to carry mentally. 

Now tell the pupil to close the eyes. 
Ask if the page of the book is still seen 
in the mind. If it is not, let it be looked 
at once more, especially the movement 
words that are to be repeated. Next 
have the pupil open the eyes and ask if 
the words are still seen. If they are re- 
tained mentally, give them in their or- 
der, then reverse the order. Sometimes 
a pupil will point with the finger to the 
words on an imaginary page, the eyes 
being slightly closed as if seeing the 
words. 

If the above practise is continued, the 
mental effort becomes less and less, until 
it finally disappears entirely and the pupil 
looks back and laughs at the former 
struggle. 

Mental mirror practise is helpful when 
a pupil complains of being unable to see 
the movements naturally on his or her 
own mouth when looking in the glass. 

Close the eyes, repeat the movement 
word, concentrating on the movement 
under study, then on every movement 


contained in the word, finally on the 
word as a whole. Surprising results are 
obtained. Where extended narrow lips 
meant nothing, now they mean long e. 
Where the lower lip touching the upper 
teeth never had called to mind f or v, 
now these letters are easily seen. 

In summing up all the qualities of the 
mental factor in lip-reading, I think we 
will do well to believe that there are 
more things in heaven and in earth—and 
in the mind—than were ever dreamed of. 


THE FEARSOME FLU 


A flea and a fly feared the “flu,” 
Which made them exceeding blue. 

Said the flea to the fly, 

“IT am sure I shall die.” 

Said the fly to the flea, 

“I’m as scared as can be.” 

Said the flea, “Let us fly.” 

Said the fly, “Let us flee.” 

But they could not fly far from the “flu.” 
For so quickly it flew 

It infected the fly, 

Who sneezed “Ah-Kerchoo” 

And infected the flea. 

Said the flea, “Death is nigh.” 

Said the fly, “Ah—good-bye.” 

So they died and then flew up the flue. 


—From The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Graduated Exercises in Articulation.” By 
Samuel Arthur King, M. A. 84 pages, 
4% by 7; cloth. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1915. $1. , 

Sets of exercises to be practised under the 
guidance of an instructor, and then by the 
student, to overcome habits of wrong or slov- 
enly pronunciation, and to afford the impor- 
tant qualities of distinctiveness, firmness, and 
fluency in speech. 


“Stories of Americans in the World War.” By 
William H. Allen and Clare Kleiser. 176 
pages, 5% by 7%; 48 illustrations; paper. 
New York: Institute of Civics, 51 Cham- 
bers Street. 50 cents. 

Contains 55 excellent stories and poems for 
children in fourth to eighth grade. 


“War-Time Drawing.” 64 pages, 5% by 7%; 
paper. New York: Institute for Public 
Service. 75 cents. 

A book of suggestions and hints, with sam- 
ples of class-room work by pupils in different 
grades, who never dreamed that their work 
would be published, yet wanted to give expres- 
sion to the patriotism welling up within them. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A DEAF 
SOLDIER 


BY ALFRED H. PEMBERTON 


Early in the month of February, 1918, 
I was unfortunate enough to contract 
spinal meningitis. At this time I was a 
private in Ambulance Company No. 39, 
Medical Department, U. S$. Army, sta- 
tioned at Camp Newton D. Baker, El 
Paso, Texas. 

I first became ill about the middle of 
the afternoon of February 8, 1918. 
Within a few hours I was in the Base 
Hospital, unconscious. I lay in this con- 
dition for three days; when I regained 
consciousness I was totally deaf. I re- 
mained in the hospital until March 25, 
1918, when I was honorably discharged. 

Late in October, 1918, I received in- 
structions from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, District No. 4, to 
report to Mr. J. W. Jones, Superinten- 
dent State School for the Deaf, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for instruction in lip-reading 
and voice modulation. 

During the time I was at home, from 
about April 1, 1918, to October 28, 1918, 
I had learned to recognize a few words 
when spoken by some member of the 
family. I was more familiar with the 
movement of their lips than with the 
lips of others. However, I was practi- 
cally helpless without scratch-pad and 
pencil. I never went anywhere without 
pad and pencil. During this time I used, 
on an average, a pad a week. 

I began my work in lip-reading Octo- 
ber 31, 1918, under Miss Louise Berry. 
Ten days after beginning my work I was 
talking to a young lady in Columbus and 
I understood every word she said with 
the -exception of the question, “What 
profession do you expect to enter?’ As 
every one who has had any experience 
with lip-reading knows, words of that 
kind are extremely difficult to under- 
stand until one has had a great deal of 
practise. On November 23, three weeks 
and a half after beginning my work, my 
teacher, Miss Berry, dictated a letter for 
me to take direct on the typewriter, using 
the touch system. I had no difficulty in 
“getting” all she said. 

It might be well to give a few details 


as to the methods of instruction used 
here at Columbus. Each morning I have 
at least an hour of drill and other class 
work in the technical part of the art. 
We use the Miller-Walle method. I 
have the freedom of the other classes. I 
have made a list of the oral teachers with 
the time at which they have class work 
in lip-reading. I usually visit at least 
two, and oftentimes more, of the classes. 
In these classes I take the same lesson in 
lip-reading that the pupils take. In this 
way I get a variety of lips to read and 
also various grades of language, ranging 
from the very simple to the more diffi- 
cult. The use of the manual alphabet 
and signs is strictly tabooed except as a 
means of communication with the other 
pupils. Even then we use speech as 
much as possible. 

I feel greatly encouraged concerning 
the progress I have been able to make. 
Of course, I have a great deal of diffi- 
culty understanding strangers. How- 
ever, ‘practise makes perfect.” As with 


many other lip-readers, I find that watch- 
ing the lips of the “movie” actors is ex- 


cellent practise. Very often only a lip- 
reader will see the inconsistency between 
what the actor really says and what ap- 
pears on the screen. The inconsistency 
is often amusing. 

To use a bit of army slang, a deaf 
person without a knowledge of lip-read- 
ing is “out of luck.” There is no use in 
a deaf person staying “out of luck” when 
with a little effort he can acquire lip- 
reading and so be “in luck.” 


Mr. John F. Clinton, a graduate of Clarke 
School, has been made manager of the Recon- 
struction Service Shop, 15 Fayette Street, Bos- 
ton, where he is to teach deaf soldiers uphol- 
stery, cabinet-making, and repairing of antique 
and special furniture. 

Mr. Clinton and Fred Scribner, also from 
the Clarke School, took part in the “Mid- 
Summer’s Night Dream” presented at the 
Copley Plaza, at Nahant and at Marblehead. 
The speaking parts of the fantasy were taken 
by the deaf boys and girls only, and on each 
occasion were heard with clearness in all parts 
of the hall. 


Mr. James Arthur Weaver has presented a 
bound copy of Volume 32 of The Mt. Airy 
World, 1917-1918, to the Volta Bureau for 
preservation in its reference library. 





HOW A MOTHER TAUGHT HERSELF HOW TO TRAIN 
HER DEAF CHILD 


BY BERTHA L. BARTLETT 


(Concluded from December) 


R. DE LAND has asked me to 

MV write a postscript, telling of Win- 
nifred’s progress since the end of June. 
Winnifred says the name of her own 
town now and of two others; the names 
of eleven colors; the first names of most 
of her playmates, and a few surnames. 
Mr. and Miss are part of her vocabulary, 
but not Mrs. She asks, Where is? 


When? What? and uses this, here, and 
I still have to prompt 


there properly. 
for pronouns. 

Winnifred knows the days of the week, 
and discovered that the months vary in 
length. I think we shall begin a wall 
calendar, and keep our charts uniform in 
size—8 x 10 will be large enough now— 
so that the best ones can be kept as a 
loose-leaf note-book for future use. An 
unusually busy period this fall demon- 
strated the usefulness of such a plan. I 
found that our note-books were out of 
sight most of the day, therefore out of 
mind, and there was little time for chart- 
making. 

Early in our reading work Winnifred 
discovered the plurals of nouns, some 
with a soft s, some with the z sound. 
Now she discovers words with similar 
movements: alone, hello; house, out; on 
Monday, how many (similar from the 
average lips). 

From Winnifred’s playmates came: 
Stop that! O dear! (after a few days of 
kindergarten, O Gee!) and, curiously, 
correct use of come on, come in, and 
come here. The other day Winnifred 
explained the difference between house 
and home. Call Harriet is another of 
the commands Winnifred has picked up. 

I need tense in verbs more than any 
other phase of the work, even before 
building-up more nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, etc. I am using three shades of 
paper—one for past, one for present, one 
for future—and I am writing the full 
sentence on each sheet, using crayon for 
the verb, so that it will stand out. I 
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can’t guarantee the success of this yet, 
but I hesitate to chop up sentences ac- 
cording to the Barry method. I have 
trouble enough with disconnected speech, 
though subject, predicate, object, and 
adverbial phrases seem to fall naturally 
where they, belong. 

Winnifred’s articulation improves. I 
have a good y in yes, a fair one in your, 
a poor one (nasal) in you. I believe that 
is the only real stumbling block left in 
articulation. Sometimes Winnifred’s 
speech is very good, sometimes indiffer- 
ent, sometimes purposely very bad, ac- 
cording to her mood. 

Our number work is still interesting. 
I -decided to teach the multiplication 
tables to 20 this winter. I bought a small 
note-book for Winnifred’s mounting, and 
on one page she has placed seals in twos: 
2, 4, 6, 8, to. At the same time I 
mounted similar seals on little slips of 
heavy dark gray paper, two seals on each 
slip. We called these slips twos. I 
asked, “How many twos?” and before 
Winnifred could guess or show possible 
confusion I turned the slips over, and 
Winnifred counted the backs: 1, 2, 3, 
4,5 twos. After this exercise, “Give me 
three twos,” “Give me two twos,” “Give 
me five twos,” etc., we mounted these 
slips in Winnifred’s book, so that there 
was direct comparison. Beginning on 
Winnifred’s page, we count 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 
On mother’s page we say: 


1 two is 2. 

2 twos are 4. 
3 twos are 6. 
4 twos are 8. 
5 twos are Io. 


And our drill away from the book: 
How many are 2 twos? 3 twos? 5 twos? 
etc. The formal sign of multiplication 
and the word “times” can safely wait 
until another year. 

We have threes, fours, 
mounted in the same way. 


and fives 
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Again, work out of sight is out of 
mind, so I have mounted sets of these 
dark gray slips, filled with the most at- 
tractive seals I can find on a dark buff 
background for charts; and Winnifred’s 
“very, very pretty” is sufficient compen- 
sation for my trouble. She loves to 
count them. 

One discovery this fall has been a set 
of rubber animal stamps for printing 
purposes. Winnifred enjoys stamping 
her own drills. 

I have found this chart very good for 
memorizing 6 and 6; 7 and 7; 8 and 8; 
9 and 9, using attractive seals: 


00000 O 
00000 O 
00000 OO 
00000 OO 
00000 O00 
00000 O00 
00000 0000 
00000 0000 


The results show up very plainly. 

I hope to drill both addition and mutti- 
plication combinations to 20 this year. I 
have taken up the addition of three num- 
bers in a column, sum, as a rule, less than 
10; also’ the addition of tens without 
carrying, and there my mounting book 
demonstrated its value; and the reading 
of numbers to 200. 

In playing store Winnifred did very 
well, both as shopkeeper and customer, 
even for a while giving change from a 
nickel or dime, until I began work in- 
volving two processes. I would purchase 
a pencil for two cents, and a book for 
four cents, and give a dime. 

For three or four days everything went 
well; then Winnifred began to hesitate 
and make mistakes, and then she refused 
to play that game. During the fall I was 
afraid Winnifred would forget coin 
values, so I began to give her one cent 
each day. When she had five, of her own 
accord she asked me to exchange for a 
nickel. The next five pennies and the 
nickel were exchanged for a dime. Win- 
nifred had a quarter, a nickel, and two or 
three pennies when the war-work drive 
began in the schools. Since then her 


pennies disappear as fast as she gets 
them. 


With more time at my disposal, 
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we have begun playing store from the 
beginning, with a handful of coins as be- 
fore—no change problems at first. I 
shall work slowly until I see, again, 
quick, sure handling of amounts. In 
speech we have: How much ts that book? 
Eight cents, etc. 

Winnifred insisted upon school this 
fall, so both little girls have attended 
kindergarten. Winnifred’s ability to imi- 
tate, and her knowledge of rhythm 
(gained unconsciously) and of the ma- 
terials used in hand-work, left only the 
most difficult part—the lip-reading of 
games, songs and stories, and the little 
talks. 

Nursery rhymes we had had at home, 
so that was familiar ground, and there 
came an opportunity to read other lips 
than mine. 

The finger-plays interested Winnifred, 
and I went over, them many times for 
lip-reading. I cut out pictures for our 
charts and note-book, borrowed the book 
of finger-plays (Emilie Poulsson’s) to 
show Winnifred the pictures, and our 
reading lesson followed: 


Here’s a ball for baby, 
Big and soft and round. 


Here is baby’s hammer, 
Oh, how he can pound. 


Here is baby’s music, 
Clapping, clapping so. 


Here are baby’s soldiers, 
Standing in a row. 


Here is baby’s trumpet, 
Toot-too-too. ‘Toot-too. 


Here’s the way that baby 
Plays at peek-a-boo. 


Here’s a big umbrella 
To keep the baby dry. 


Here is baby’s cradle, 
Rock-a-baby-bye. 


Soft, round, peek-a-boo, clapping, and 
soldiers are now part of Winnifred’s 
vocabulary. I had tried to teach soldiers 
before, so many troop trains passed 
through en route to the transports. Win- 
nifred referred to the soldiers as “many, 
many good-byes.” 

Another finger-play gave Winnifred 
brother and sister (they .appear in our 














diary, but had not been adopted) ; nam- 
ing the fingers, beginning with the thumb: 

This is the mother, 

This is the father, 

This is the brother tall. 

This is the sister, 

This is the baby. 

Oh, how we love them all! 

(Winnifred caught Miss M—’s inflec- 
tion on the last line.) 


The good-morning song gave Winni- 
fred good-morning ; good-night has been 
part of her vocabulary for some time: 


Good-morning, good-morning, 
Good-morning to you; 
Good-morning, good-morning, 
O, how do you do. 


Harriet is my interpreter. Winnifred 
comes home, goes through a set of mo- 
tions, asks “What?” and sometimes I can 
guess ; sometimes Harriet interprets. 

The first finger-play is followed by 
“Rock-a-bye-baby.” I tried to take that 
for a reading lesson, but the falling baby 
distresses Winnifred, so that she can 
think of nothing else. She substitutes: 


Bye, baby-bunting, 

Father’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap the baby-bunting in. 


Skin, school, squirrel are all difficult 
for Winnifred. She can say them prop- 
erly, but hates the effort. 

Winnifred’s vocabulary contains such 
words as cow, sheep, goat, pig, horse, 
duck, chicken, goose, turkey, squirrel, 
rabbit, wheat, corn, and hay; so that the 
kindergarten talks relating to the farm 
ought to have given her an opportunity 
to lip-read. However, the work is 
adapted wholly to hearing children, and 
it is quite possible that Winnifred gets 
absolutely nothing from the talks, in spite 
of an abundance of pictures. Two of 
the kindergarten walks had been trips to 
a farm where Winnifred heard a cow 
moo. In story period Winnifred sits 


close to Miss M— and may catch a word 
or phrase here and there. 
fred becomes very restless. 

A week of squirrel talks, games, and 
correlated hand-work interested Winni- 
fred. We have several squirrels in the 
trees in front of our house. 


3ut Winni- 


Again came 
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a finger-play that Winnifred loves and 
follows closely. Pointing to the fingers: 


Five little squirrels lived in a_ hollow 
tree. ; 

The first little squirrel said, “What do I 
see ?” 

The next little squirrel said, “I smell a 
gun.” 

The third little squirrel said, “Come, let’s 
run. 


This little squirrel said, “Let’s hide in 
the shade.” 
This little squirrel said, “I’m not afraid.” 
Bang! went the gun— 
And away they all run. 


The game that Winnifred loves has 
this song, and Winnifred’s lips move in 
perfect time on the tra-la-las: 

The squirrel loves a pleasant chase. 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

To catch him you must run a race. 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

Hold out your hand and you will see 

Which of the two will quicker be. 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 


Winnifred enjoys the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag, it is so easy to follow, 
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and mother has to give it nearly every 
day. Winnifred plays school, gathers 
her playmates in line, and claps time for 
marching, saying, “lef’, lef’, lef’, lef’ ” in 
perfect time. This is another word gath- 
ered without teaching. I find, too, that 
Winnifred can skip to music, keeping 
perfect time. 

The Thanksgiving hand-work and talks 
related to Indians. You can imagine 
Winnifred coming home, after our sum- 
mer with “Red Feather,” with a band of 
paper “feathers” fastened onto her head 
by a rubber band, shouting, “Mother! 
Indian! many, many feathers!” and the 
breathless telling of a wigwam that Miss 
M— made with chalk, and another wig- 
wam made of paper; and the bow and 
arrow were red. ‘These words are part 
of Winnifred’s vocabulary. 

The song that Winnifred wanted me to 
write on her page of turkeys was used 
simply for lip-reading. Of course, I ex- 
plained each phrase: 


Thanksgiving Day will soon be here. 
It comes around but once a year. 

If I could only have my way, 

We'd have Thanksgiving every day. 


In reading we are taking up old stories 
in various primers, so that Winnifred 
will gain confidence in herself to tackle 
new things. We have taken up some 
stories in “The Progressive Road to 
Reading.” The first two stories, built on 
similar lines (“The Little Red Hen”) 
went very well. The third, a rehash of 
the first two, bored her very much, and I 
did not ask her‘to finish. The fourth 
story gives a complete change of thought 
and Winnifred enjoyed it. I still like the 
Elson-Runkel Primer the best of any so 
far. 

I have found a new Christmas book 
for reading: Clement C. Moore’s “The 
Night Before Christmas,” among the 
Altemus’ Wee Books for Wee Folks. 
There are twenty-eight illustrations, and 
the book is tiny, built on the lines of the 
Peter Rabbit Series, by Beatrix Potter. 

Most of the books of that Altemus set 
are just a lot of rubbish. Neither Har- 
riet nor Winnifred care for them. But 
for connected speech, hearing drill, 
rhythm, and lip-reading this Christmas 
story, fully illustrated, is “so full of a 
number of things.” 
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Susanna E. Huw. “Deaf Children Must 
be Taught in an Uninterrupted Speech Atmo- 
sphere and Speech Environment,” November, 
1917. 

Marion C. JOHNSON. 
cises,” December, 1917. 

By a MorHer or Two. “Training Deaf 
Children,” February, 1918. 

WeENDELL C. Puinurps, M. D. “Care of the 
Ears,” February, 1918. 

D. Euus Lit. “The Necessary Preliminary 
Education for Deaf Children Before Their 
Admission to Schools,” March, 1918. 

Frances Lyncw. “Waste in School Hours,” 
March, 1918. 

Cuas. S. Garpner. “Powerful Formative 
Agencies,” March, 1918. 

IrENE E. V. BosHier. “Mental Tests,” April, 
1918. 

Epwin L. LaCrosse. “Face the Facts,” 
April, 1918. 

A. C. Hun. “From the Note-Book of an 
Inspector,” April-July, 1918. 

Frances M. Forp. “Educating the Deaf 
Child,” June, 1918. 
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“Junius.” “New York’s Schools for the 
Deaf,” July, 1918. 

Junta W. Savace. “An Ideal School for 
Little Deaf Children,” July, 1918. 

A Treacuer. “The Daily Life of Our Chil- 
dren (at the Boston School),”: August, 1918. 

CAROLINE A. OsporneE, M. D. “Speech De- 
fects in the School Child,” August, 1918. 

Dr. W. J. Booxs. “The Healthy Child,” 
September, 1918. 

Rosert M. YerKEs. “How May We Dis- 
cover the Children Who Need Special Care?” 
October, 1918. 

Myrtite Lonc Henperson. “Problems of 
the Mother of the Young Deaf Child” (a prize 
essay), October, 1918, to ——, I9gI19. 

JOSEPHINE AVONDINO., “The Babbling 
Method: A System of Syllable Drills for the 
Natural Development of Speech,” November, 


1918, to , I9I9. 
“Betty Thinks,” 


EvrriepA M. SytLvesTeEr. 
“Miss Redd’s School,” 





November, 1918. 
CraupiA M. Repp. 
November, 1918. 





HELEN V. DELANEY 


After the December number was sent 
to press came the news of the death of 
the author of “A Pilgrimage.” She 
passed away a victim of influenza. Read 
the “little philosophy” she developed and 
you will better understand the courage 
that filled that soul that was striving to 
be of greater service to others. Here is 
a tribute from Miss Jane B. Walker, one 
of the staff in the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

New York Crry, 
December 18, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. DE LAnp: 

Pilgrimages are always interesting, but 
what would they hold of worth-while 
without the individual pilgrim ? 

Miss Delaney’s article, “A Pilgrim- 
age,”’ shines with her own brave, cheerful 
spirit, and those who read her words will 
realize that they were written by a good 
soldier. But there are a few of us who 
were privileged to look more deeply into 
her nature. Twice she traveled half- 
way across the continent to take advan- 
tage of the summer courses in the Nitchie 
School. If we gave to her of courage or 
help, she repaid us in full measure with 
her delightful sense of humor and her 
good fighting qualities. She found much 
that was difficult in her preparation for 
teaching, but she persistently fought on 





(chiefly with herself) and ultimately she 
won her battle. 

I feel that I speak for many of the 
friends whom she met on “the road of 
silence.”” She endeared herself to us all 
by her child-like candor and joy in life. 
She won our admiration by her determi- 
nation to succeed at her self-appointed 
task of helping those afflicted like-herself. 
That she is no longer among us is our 
sorrow; that she has found her peace is 
our gladness ; that her spirit will still find 
the opportunity for expressing itself is 
our faith. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jane B. WALKER. 


(Read the letter to the Editor from Miss 
Delaney’s sister, Mrs. T. W. McDonald.) 





JOHN RANLY, M. D. 


Dr. John Ranly died of influenza at 
the home of his mother, 111 West Mc- 
Millan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1918, at the age of 42. Few 
physicians have been held in higher es- 
teem by patients and public. His suc-° 
cess as an ear, nose, and throat specialist 
brought many patients from neighboring 
cities; yet he always found time to aid 
in promoting the welfare of the handi- 
capped and the helpless. When war came 
he volunteered for the Medical Reserve 
Corps, but was rejected on account of 
physical disability. Then he rendered 
what service he could to his country as 
a member of a local draft board, and in 
examining hundreds of applicants. This 
Association has lost a good member in 
his death. 





DEATH OF MRS. PIERCE 


Mrs. Jerry Albert Pierce passed away 
in Colorado on November , 16, 1918, 
eleven days after the death of her baby. 
She -was an exceptionally intelligent 
worker in behalf of the hard of hearing 
and the deaf, and through her charming 
personality and practical views accom- 
plished much good. Twice she came to 
the Volta Bureau to gain information 
that would enable her to work systemat~ 
ically in serving others. 











LANGUAGE AND THE DEAF CHILD * 


BY W. CAREY ROE, B. A. 


N NO other branch of education and 

with no other class of pupils is it so 
essential that the teacher should thor- 
oughly understand the child as it is in 
the education of the deaf. The relation 
between the teacher and the deaf child 
should be absolutely certain if the results 
of the teaching are to be commensurate 
with the efforts put forth. 

The variations in mentality from the 
average type, if there can be said to be a 
type, are as numerous among deaf pupils 
as are the variations among hearing chil- 
dren. But before we can comprehend 
what these variations are it is necessary 
that we should attempt some study of 
and reach some conclusions concerning 
the particular type with which we are 
dealing. The difficulty experienced by 
the Education Committee of the N. C. 
-T. D. in compiling a series of tests for 
deaf children analogous to the Binet and 
Simon tests for hearing children seems 
to indicate a haziness and a lack of 
agreement as to the mentality of the 
average type with which we are dealing. 

It is a simple matter to define a deaf 
child as a “hearing child without the 
sense of hearing” and to ignore the enor- 
mous consequential effects that deafness 
has on the mentality of the child. Meth- 
ods of education have improved and are 
improving ; teachers are better qualified ; 
every year sees improvements in these 
respects. But the deaf child is still a 
problem, and will always remain the 
problem, as far as the individual teacher 
is concerned; and no matter what the 
improvements in methods and teachers 


may be, they will have little effect in 


raising the standard of attainment unless 
at the same time our knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the deaf child are’ in- 
creased. Mistakes in practical teaching 
are not always the result of ignorance of 
methods or of defective preparation, but 
sometimes rather of a failure to under- 
stand the child and, what is more impor- 
tant, to understand his precise needs and 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf. London, 
October, 1918. 
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the limitations imposed by deafness from 
a mental point of view. Psychologically 
the methods of the average young teacher 
of the deaf are mainly empirical; of ne- 
cessity they must be so; and, as a rule, 
the knowledge of the experienced teacher 
has been gained by the same methods. 

A rational study of the deaf child, 
without actual contact, is almost if not 
quite impossible. But an understanding 
of the deaf child can be reached more 
rapidly by the student or teacher who 
brings to bear, not only a psychological 
knowledge of the hearing child, but also 
a recognition of the fact that in dealing 
with deaf pupils we are concerned with 
a type which requires not so much an 
adaptation of the psychological theories 
which apply to the hearing child, but 
rather a complete study in itself, and a 
study, if it is to be really effectual, which 
must begin at the beginning or as near 
the beginning as possible. Deafness al- 
ters the mentality of a child—or, to put 
it differently, has some effect on the 
psychic processes—almost from birth; 
the lack of sound impressions must, 
within a few hours, begin a change, the 
resuits of which to most people are only 
noticeable when the child reaches the age 
where the lack of response attracts at- 
tention; but it is a change which is a 
cumulative and progressive one from the 
first day of existence. 

Our literature is comparatively defi- 
cient in accounts of the psychological 
study of the deaf child; there are scores 
of books dealing with the mental growth 
and processes of the hearing child, but 
there are very few dealing similarly with 
the deaf child. The results of experi- 
mental psychology as applied_to the deaf 
have not found the place in our educa- 
tional work which their importance de- 
serves, yet the need, both for the study 
and for a knowledge of the results, is 
far more imperative in dealing with deaf 
than it is in dealing with hearing pupils. 

The two main sources of psychological 
data are “(1) Introspection, or the notice 
which the mind takes of its own opera- 
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tions. (2) Inference from the behavior 
of others to their psychical processes.” 
These two sources are to a large extent 
interdependent, as it is only possible to 
understand, by observation and _ infer- 
ence, the psychic processes of others 
through comparison and analogy with 
our own. 

To what extent are these sources avail- 
able in our study of the deaf child? 

(1) Introspection: clearly, this method 
of obtaining psychological data is limited, 
as the description of our own methods 
of thought obviously does not describe 
the mental processes of the deaf, and for 
accurate information from this source we 
are dependent on the accounts of the 
deaf themselves. But at least if we know 
the operations of our own minds we can 
imagine to some extent what these opera- 
tions would have been had deafness been 
present. 

(2) Inference from the behavior of the 
deaf to their psychical processes. Here, 
again, a limitation is placed on the ac- 
curacy of our conclusions, as the analogy 
by which the inferences are made is a 
defective one. We can only compare our 
observations with those which we know 
to be accurate and attribute the differ- 
ences to the effect of deafness. But it 
is upon observation and inference chiefly 
that we are dependent for information 
concerning the psychical processes of the 
deaf child, and the very limitation of the 
available data makes it important that the 
individual teacher should study it very 
carefully with a view to discovering what 
the mental processes of deaf pupils are, 
and it will be only by making our 
methods and lessons fit into these psychic 
processes that we shall develop the mind 
of the deaf child to the greatest possible 
extent. 

Every teacher should be, and is to some 
extent, an experimental and comparative 
psychologist—not at the expense of the 
child, but to the advantage of the child— 
for it is only by experimenting, by ob- 
serving, and by comparing that we shall 
be able to gain that sympathetic insight 
into the mind and, more important still, 
into the soul of the deaf child, and it is 
by the existence of this insight, if we can 
gain it, that our teaching will secure the 
results we desire. No amount of theory 





will bring about that understanding which 
should exist between teacher and taught, 
but a recognition of the existence of limi- 
tations, the result of deafness, and of the 
needs of the deaf child’s mind, with a 
co-existent desire to discover and remedy 
them, will assist in establishing an under- 
standing which largely can only come 
from experience of and by actual con- 
tact with the child. 

In the pages of this article it is only 
possible to indicate briefly one direction— 
there are many—in which every teacher 
ought to experiment continuously. 

The principal of a training college for 
teachers was in the habit of assuring the 
students that the good teacher only needs 
to teach for ten minutes in the day, the 
remainder of the time being spent by the 
pupils in thinking over and working out 
for. themselves the substance of the ten 
minutes and other previous teaching. 
This is the real art of teaching, to secure 
that our pupils are mentally active on the 
right lines. The question, then, that each 
teacher, and especially a teacher of deaf 
pupils, should ask, and not only ask, but 
seek for an answer, is: “Are the pupils 
grasping what I am teaching?” Does the 
teaching lead the pupils to think for 
themselves and to put forth that mental 
effort which will eventually enable them 
to stand alone? It is only by experiment 
that each teacher will discover exactly 
what stimulation and how much stimula- 
tion is necessary in order to set the class 
working for themselves. 

The main aim, too often a subsidi- 
ary one, of language teaching, whether 
spoken, written, or finger-spelled, should 
be to enable the pupils to think. Expres- 
sion and reproduction by the child are 
very necessary, but only as expressing a 
relationship with a thought or thoughts 
in the mind. Mere memory reproduction 
or expression of certains forms is a waste 
of effort, unless the pupil has the power 
at the same time and subsequently to 
apply those forms to new occasions, thus 
indicating correct association of language 
with thought. And it is in this applica- 
tion that our pupils need exercise. Read- 
ing lessons as reading lessons are useless 
unless they aim at and succeed in giving 
a progressive ability on the part of the 
pupil to read for himself. It is the 











teacher, and the teacher alone, who is in 
a position to discover how far the teach- 
ing is effective, and this discovery by the 
limitations imposed by deafness is a diffi- 
cult matter and is undoubtedly frequently 
but imperfectly made. 

Again it is the teacher, and the teacher 
alone, upon whom the pupil is dependent 
not only for material for thought, but 
for the very material by which thought is 
possible, or at least that thought which 
will be progressive and which should lead 
to more complex and yet clearer thought. 

It is only by constant testing, not so 
much by questions, but by demanding ap- 
plication of the freshly taught material 
that it is possible to discover how far our 
teaching is effective. To the inexperi- 
enced and even experienced teacher of 
the deaf, the interest and attention dis- 
played by a pupil are often mistaken for 
understanding, and one*is apt to accept 
the most meager evidence as being suf- 
ficient indication of an understanding, 
which in reality has no foundation. There 
are certain parts of our teaching which 
may be looked upon as foundations, and 
these have to be built very firmly if any 
mental expansion is to take place. This 
is especially so in “language” teaching. 
Unless we can make the association of 
language with objects and thoughts suffi- 
ciently clear and vivid so as to become to 
the mind the thing and thought itself, 
then that language to the deaf child from 
a mental expansion point of view will be 
valueless. 

It is difficult enough to ensure the 
proper association of new language with 
the correct meaning in the teaching of 
hearing pupils, where the habit of using 
words as symbols for thought has been 
developed on natural lines. The story 
of the child who was informed that a 
“desert” was a barren place where noth- 
ing will grow and promptly associated the 
word “desert” with her father’s bald head 
is illustrative of this difficulty. Still, at 
least, the child had attempted, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to apply the word, and it is this 
effort to apply language which we must 
instil into our pupils. But that applica- 
tion can only come by constant mental 
effort and exercise by the child himself at 
the instigation of the teacher, and it is 
our duty to provide the necessary associa- 
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tion and stimulus and to discover by exer- 
cise whether real mental effort and ap- 
plication are being carried on. One of 
the effects of deafness in many cases is 
to restrict almost wholly the processes 
of thought to the immediate and con- 
crete present; necessarily the vehicle of 
thought, language, or a good vehicle of 
thought is absent ind this entails a men- 
tal apathy or lethargy, apart from the 
difficulty of communication. 

3efore coming to school our pupils de- 
velop for themselves some instrument of 
thought, most probably this consists of 
pictures and gesture, but as an instrument 
of thought in itself it is of little value 
for the purpose of “ideal construction.” 
Language teaching should aim, therefore, 
not only at establishing a means of com- 
munication, but, what is far more impor- 
tant, at establishing for the deaf child a 
means of thought, and only in so far as 
the language we teach, whatever form it 
takes, becomes the instrument of thought 
will that language become a real means of 
intercommunication. Too often it is to 
be feared the language of our pupils does 
not fulfill its main function, such pupils 
having retained and developed the instru- 
ment of thought which they had devised 
before coming to school. 

If our language teaching is, therefore, 
to achieve its chief aim, we must make it 
so vivid and so realistic to the mind of 
the deaf child by association, by repeti- 
tion, and by mental exercise that it be- 
comes unconsciously the only instrument 
of thought, supplanting as soon as possi- 
ble the crude instrument which had pre- 
viously sufficed. A deaf child’s mind be-. 
fore coming to school is not used to 
thinking in “language” as we understand 
it, but it is used to thinking, and we must 
recognize and allow for this fact in our 
teaching. Every means and art of teach- 
ing must be brought to bear to secure this 
very important aim of language for 
thought, and it is only by experimenting 
that we can tell whether the language les- 
sons we give are fulfilling the function 
for which they are designed. 

There is apt to be too much vicarious 
thinking in our class-teaching ; unless we 
can make our pupils think and think in 
language, spoken, written, or whatever 
it may be, then they will leave us little 
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better fitted for mental expansion than 
when they entered school. 

It is, however, the personality and in- 
dividuality of the teacher, the under- 
standing which the teacher brings to bear 
and applies in the teaching, which counts. 
No theory can take the place of the per- 
sonal reaction which should exist between 
pupil and teacher. But we must recog- 
nize and understand the material with 


which we are dealing, we must fit our 
methods to the needs of the individual 
child. Each is a problem, and only by 
very careful, sympathetic study of the 
type and of the many variations shall we 
be able to devise methods which will pro- 
vide the necessary lessons not only to 
feed, but to stimulate the minds of our 
pupils into independent action along the 
right lines. 





THE ROLE OF WORDS IN THE PRACTISE OF LIP-READING 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


Lh TRYING to put into practise what 
the student in lip-reading has acquired 
of the art by systematic instruction, he is 
daily confronted by the situation of hav- 
ing to read the lips of persons outside of 
the school-room who have not been 
“trained to talk to the deaf.” These 
people know, of course, nothing of the 
fundamentals of speech-reading ; neither 
do they know which movements, word, or 
sentence combinations are easy or hard 
to see. They are, moreover, too anxious 
to make themselves understood, hence 
are not always careful to choose the 
wisest course in accomplishing this pur- 
pose. With the statement of these facts 
every hard-of-hearing or deaf person, I 
suppose, whether lip-reader or not, will 
agree—heaving a deep sigh of emotion in 
remembrance of experiences of this kind 
with well-meaning relatives and friends. 
Those of our hearing friends whose in- 
tuition, or intelligence, or kindly interest 
enables them to speak naturally and at 
the same time understandingly, in the 
fullest sense of the words, are the “salt 
of the earth” of the deaf, but they are 
also the exception rather than the rule. 
In speaking to those who cannot hear 
well, most of our friends use various 
“aids” to increase understanding, among 
them being exaggerated lip-movements 
and facial expressions, motions, gestures, 
and shouting—much to the embarrass- 
ment of the afflicted party. The bane of 
the life of the lip-reader, however, is the 
repetition of single words outside of their 
natural context, in spite of the fact that 
entire sentences may have been requested 








again and again. Such words are re- 
peated over and over by unthinking 
friends, to the great dismay of the stu- 
dent who is most anxious to show his 
improvement in lip-reading and cannot 
do so under the circumstances. Before 
he is sufficiently trained, he does not 
know why a single word presents such 
difficulties, and he cannot explain to 
those uninitiated in the laws of phonetics 
just why certain words do not have ex- 
terior characteristics visible to the eye. 
We cannot change mankind, however ; we 
must take them as they are and change 
our own attitude rather to meet the diffi- 
cult situation in the best way we can. 

Words, therefore, certainly ought to 
play a part in the study of lip-reading, 
their proper use deciding of what value 
they will be to the learner. 

Another role that words play in the 
life of the hard of hearing is this: 
With those who are but partially deaf, 
sound perceptions vary, inasmuch some 
hear better low tones; othes, again, high 
tones, while a third group hears better 
in the noise, and the other extreme hears 
better when it is quiet. Thus it occurs 
frequently that these people perceive the 
one word only of an entire group which 
reaches their peculiarly altered hearing 
centers with the greatest accuracy. With 
a mind untrained to grasp the thought 
from the parts that were heard, of what 
use are the remaining sound perceptions 
to the person with defective hearing? 
Very little, of course. It is just at this 
point where lip-reading can be of the 
greatest possible value. When the mind 


























becomes systematically trained to con- 
struct entire sentences from single words 
perceived by the eye or the ear, through 
the development of the synthetic quali- 
ties latent in a varying degree in every 
human being, the partially deaf man or 
woman may be restored to practically 
normal communication with the outside 
world. I do not by any means assert that 
the word practise alone will accomplish 
this, but I do modestly’ claim that, as 
part of the lessons in lip-reading, the 
training of the mind in the rapid applica- 
tion of words in their proper context can 
prove of much value to the hard of 
hearing. 

How useful this training may be I ex- 
perienced myself many times, more in 
particular on one occasion some years 
ago. I had been invited to discuss an 
important business matter. Not being a 
natural lip-reader, but having acquired 
skill in the art by dint of the greatest 
patience and perseverance, I rather faced 
the situation with a dread, as it was most 
important for me to make a good impres- 
sion. Of what one of the officials said 
to me and of the questions he asked 
there stood out in each instance a single 
word, the rest being lost in the big mous- 
tache that fairly covered his lips. There 
were no lip movements that could be fol- 
lowed with any degree of certainty. Yet 
the single words that I had perceived of 
each sentence, in connection with the at- 
tendant circumstances of the situation, 
enabled me to gather quickly what the 
official had remarked and to answer him 
intelligently in every instance. 

To this day, although I studied three 
or four different methods of lip-reading 
when a novice, including the syllable 
drills, I succeed best in understanding 
when I can catch word pictures here and 
there and am able to combine them with 
the subconsciously perceived situation. 
This is not said as a disparagement to 
any method, most of which, I am sure, 
are excellent—each having a virtue of its 
own and have been the means of res- 
cuing many a useless and discouraged 
deaf person from the slough of de- 
spond—but simply to show that one 
method alone cannot always cover the 
ground. For this reason I use the sen- 
tences contained in the Miller - Walle 
book of lip-reading whenever time re- 
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mains after finishing a lesson with a 
pupil and gladly acknowledge the help 
that has been derived therefrom. One 
of my assistants, moreover, had been 
originally trained in the Miiller-Walle 
school and I encouraged her to give this 
method to one of the students who did 
not readily respond to our usual pro- 
gram. 

At the risk of repeating what I may 
have said before, and at the risk also of 
hurting the sensibilities of the opponents 
of this kind of practise, I will describe 
here the manner of presenting the words, 
taking the first lesson of my text-book 
as an example. These words, by the 
way, contain only the four elements—a 
(ah), 00, @, and p (b, m)—already stud- 
ied. They are first read to the student 
in their original order, then skipped 
about, so as to enable him to recognize 
these elements in a number of ways; 
whereby the homophenous groups are 
pointed out.* Sentences are then quickly 
formed? and the learner is asked to 
think of every meaning of the word, 
which makes the grasping of the context 
a much easier matter. For instance: 


baa: “Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any 
wool ?” 


palm: Do you know where the palm tree 
grows? 
balm: Can you feel the balm in the air? 


pooh: Don’t pooh-pooh the matter. 


poop: The captain stood on the poo? of 
the ship. 
boom: I heard a loud boom. 


heap: Heap the wood in a pile. 


“Little Bo-peep, lost her sheep.” 
A large beam fell across the path. 


peep: 
beam: 


pea: We had some pea-soup for lunch. 
bee: The bee is gathering honey. 

be: “To be or not to be.” 

me: Did you call me? 


arm: I fell down the stairs and hurt my 
arm. 





* Directions for the use of homophenous 
words appear in the first section of my article, 
“Words and Their Affinities,” in the Septem- 
ber, 1918, issue of THe Vorita Review. 

+ For my early training in this work I am in- 
debted to the late Mr. Edward B. Nitchie. 
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harm: No harm was done. 
harp:/Can you play the harp? 


whom: Whom do you want?’ 
hoop: I lost my embroidery hoop. 


In our daily lives words have to be heard 
and seen and understood, they play their 
role in all our affairs, hence ought not to 
be left out of the reckoning. In combi- 
nation with the practise of sentences, 
stories, and other exercises, I believe they 
form a valuable adjunct to the study 
and have enabled me to turn out many 
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a fine lip-reader. There were some stu- 
dents who have learned-less well—which 
teacher does not encounter slow pupils ?— 
but on the whole I think we might have 
done worse. Had I failed in turning out 
good lip-readers by making the word- 
practise part of the lesson, I certainly 
should have dropped it, just as I should 
have dropped any other kind of exercise 
that was not proving of value in my 
work. But, as it is, I hope to have done 
my bit to help the much-wronged prac- 
tise of words in teaching: lip-reading, so 
to speak, to “‘a place in the sun.” 


THE DIARY OF A DEAF CHILD'S MOTHER 
A Prize Essay 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


(Continued from December) 


MARCH 23. 


E HAVE had rainy weather for a 

week, and Jack has been in the 
house more than usual. He has im- 
proved the occasion by learning a com- 
plicated anitual game, which I invented 
at the spur of a moment, and which has 
expanded to include lip-reading, color- 
work, and mesory and sight training. 
These high-sounding pedagogical terms, 
however, are only another name _ for 
“fun.” 

I bought a sheet of gray bristol board 
and cut it into pieces five by eight inches. 
On these I pasted big colored pictures of 
animals that I found in books and maga- 
zines and catalogues, and even agricul- 
tural bulletins. I started with a horse 
and a cow, having two of each exactly 
alike. Jack already knew how to read 
those words from the lips, and would re- 
spond when I said, “Give me the horse,” 
or “Give me the cow.” Then I gave him 
a picture of each, keeping the mates. I 
would hold mine behind me, draw one 
out for a moment and let him glance at 
it, and then indicate that he was to hold 
up the mate to the one I had shown him. 
He has played that game with the colored 
worsted and colored blocks so many times 
that he understood without difficulty. 


Then I added two dogs to the set, and 
continued in the same way. ‘Then I 
stood three pictures up against the base- 
board, and, while Jack hid his eyes, I 
removed one, and replaced it by the mate 
that Jack held. Once was enough to 
show him what I wanted; the next time, 
when I set them up and removed the 
cow, he turned and, quick as a flash, 
added his own cow. We would sit on 
the floor with our backs to each other, 
taking turns in setting up our animals. 
Jack would set his three up against the 
wall, and remove one while I turned my 
back; then I would turn around and, 
looking to see which one was gone, re- 
place it with its mate. 

Gradually I increased the number of 
pictures to six—adding a cat, a rabbit, 
and a squirrel. Jack became so expert 
that we played as fast as we could move. 
I would hide a picture ; Jack would whirl 
around, study the row a minute, whirl 
back to his own pile of pictures, which 
he had laid on the rug in front of him, 
select the mate to the picture I had re- 
moved, fling himself on his little stomach 
and stand the picture up, and then clap 
his hands with joy. 

The animals were such a success that 
I made a set of cards with six birds 

















which I cut from the Audubon Society 
bulletins—a cardinal, a bluejay, a gold- 
finch, a Baltimore oriole, a purple finch, 
and a scarlet tanager—all brightly colored 
and each very different from the others. 
We played this just as we had played the 
animal game. Then I made a set with 
pictures of vegetables that I stole from 
Robert’s seed catalogues. I always se- 


lected large, vividly colored pictures with ° 


simple outlines, so that the differences 
between them would be very apparent. 

I see more and more clearly how one 
thing leads to another in this training. 
Jack could never have understood the 
requirements of such a game or remem- 
bered the colors and outlines of these pic- 
tures so quickly and well if he had not 
been taught to notice the difference be- 
tween a red cube and a blue one, a large 
spool and a small one, a.roll of yellow 
cambric and a roll of red. 

When I wash the dishes in the morn- 
ing I lay all the silver in a pile together 
on a tray, and let Jack stand on a chair 
beside the table and sort it out, putting 
spoons and knives and forks in separate 
groups. Then I place another chair. be- 
side the silver drawer, with a foot-stool 
beside it, so that he can climb easily ; and 
he carries in knives, forks, and spoons 
and lays them in their separate compart- 
ments in the drawer. It takes four times 
as long as if I did it myself, but it doesn’t 
hinder my work so very much, and I 
think it is more important for Jack to be 
happily and intelligently employed than 
for my work to get done with efficiency 
and speed. 


APRIL, IO. 


One of my dearest wishes is to be 
gratified. Jack is going to have a room. 
It is only my little sewing-room fixed 
over with some new paper and a few bits 
of carpentry; but it will help me im- 
measurably in training him. I have so 
wanted, before he grew older, to provide 
a place for his small belongings and teach 
him to take care of his things. His pic- 
ture cards and books and balls are not 
kept in accessible places, his clothes are 
on hooks too high for him to reach, and 
he could never learn to wash his own 
hands at the high washstand in the bath- 
A carpenter is here today run- 


room. 
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ning shelves along one end of the room 
and putting in a coat rod and some low 


hooks in the closet. I shall get a broad, 
low table and some little chairs, and have 
the carpenter make a small, low stand to 
hold a little wash-bowl and pitcher, and 
with some gay little curtains and rag 
rugs. - Jack’s room will be a dear. 

I have never outgrown my childish de- 
light in /ittle things, and I remember how 
I used to want a little bureau and wash- 
stand of my own when I was a tiny girl. 
I remember, too, how I coveted a place 
to put my things out of the way of dis- 
respectful grown-ups. My toys were 
thrown helter-skelter into a dark closet 
at cleaning times, my books were crowded 
into the bottom shelf of the library-table, 
my dresses were hung indiscriminately on 
any available hook in mother’s closet, 
and I had to struggle—poor, inarticulat: 
child—for an identity. I once dragged a 
strawberry crate upstairs from the cellar 
and set it up in a corner of mother’s 
room to hold my little books, and pro- 
tested so fiercely against all efforts to dis- 
lodge it that it was allowed to stay. The 
memory of that strawberry-crate book- 
case has never left me, and I have tried 
to make up for it, so far as I could, with 
my own children. Margaret has had her 
own little room ever since she was three 
years old. 

I had the carpenter make some small 
frames today, eight by ten inches, like 
the frame ofaslate. 1am going to make 
a Montessori set for Jack, to teach him 
to button and unbutton and hook and un- 
hook and fasten and unfasten and tie and 
untie. Perhaps he could learn these ac- 
tions by means of his own shoes and 
garters and coats, but I like the pictures 
of the little frames in the Montessori 
books, and the experiment is a simple 
one to try. On one frame I shall tack 
pieces of cloth, to be buttoned together 
down the middle with large pearl but- 
tons, and another will be fastened with 
smaller buttons and buttonholes. One 
frame will have heavier cloth, to be. fas- 
tened with snap fasteners; another with 
large hooks and eyes; one with smaller 
hooks and eyes; one, covered with pieces 
of old shoes, will button up with shoe 
buttons ; another will lace with shoe-laces, 
and the last will be tied with bows of 








ribbon. I shall try Jack with one of 
these frames at a time until he has mas- 
tered them all, and I am sure it will be 
very good training for his little fingers. 

We are out of doors a great deal, these 
mild spring days. It’s house-cleaning 
time, but I would so much rather stay 
out and watch Ronald MacDonald spad- 
ing up the garden. Ronald MacDonald, 
who sounds like Percy’s Reliques, is a 
big, raw-boned Scotchman who came 
originally from the Helping Hand Insti- 
tute, but is now a sort of family institu- 
tion—a gentle, aimless, child-loving ne’er- 
do-well, who is more at home with birds 
and flowers and babies than he is with 
the thrifty ways of his countrymen. I 
have turned Jack over to him while I 
clean closets—plague take them. 

I looked out the window a while ago 
and watched Ronald MacDonald‘pointing 
a blue-jay out to Jack. 

“Could we have a bit of a white rag, 
ma’am?” called Ronald MacDonald (I 
cannot bear to relinquish one syllable of 
his name) when I looked out. 

“Why, yes,” I replied. “Tell Jack to 





look at me.” Jack looked up. “Come, 
Jack,” I said. 
He shook his head vigorously. Out- 


of-doors and Ronald MacDonald were 
more pleasing to him than any imaginable 
occupation in the house. 

“Come,” I said again, and a pair of 
dragging little feet turned and mounted 
the back steps. He did not know what I 
wanted. I could not tell him. He may 
have thought I meant for him to come 
into the house and stay, and he did not 
wish to come; but he came, nevertheless. 
It was the first real exhibition of obe- 
dience that I remember to have had from 
him, and I am inordinately proud of it. 

I gave him a strip of white muslin, 
supposing that Ronald MacDonald 
wanted to tie up a rose bush or some- 
thing. ‘Then I led Jack to the window 
and called to the old Scotchman, “Tell 
him to come.” 

“Come, Jack,” said he, and Jack went 
this time like a flash. 

I looked out a few minutes later and 
saw Ronald MacDonald tearing the white 
muslin into narrow strips and hanging 
them on the crimson rambler that grows 
over the back fence. He gave Jack some 
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of the strips and held him up to hang 
them over the lower branches of the 
apple and plum trees. I began to under- 
stand what it was all about, and aban- 
doned my closets to sit down and watch. 
Ronald MacDonald left his spade and 
withdrew with Jack to the doorway of 
the woodshed. Presently the jay re- 
turned, fussed around the yard for a 
few minutes, and then seized a strip of 
rag and made off with it. Jack sat as 
still as a little statue, watching. The jay 
made journey after journey until she had 
carried off all the bits of muslin. It was 
pretty to see the little boy sitting so 
quietly and intently. Ronald MacDonald 
has attained something that I, with all 
my Montessori reading, have not been 
able to accomplish—he has kept Jack in 
a position of absolute immobility for five 
minutes at a time. 

When the jay had made the las: trip, 
Ronald swung Jack up on his shoulder, 
and strode easily over the back fence and 
through the vacant lot across the alley. 
There is a big osage-orange tree at one 
end of the lot, and I presume the jay was 
building there, for Ronald stood pointing 
upward into the branches, while Jack 
gazed fascinatedly in the direction he in- 
dicated. 

Back in the yard again, Jack seemed 
to be very much excited about something. 
He pointed to the -blue-jay and made 
desperate efforts to tell Ronald Mac- 
Donald what was on his mind. It hurts 
me to see him try to talk. -He makes the 
correct lip-movements, so far as he can 
see them, of the words he has learned to 
read from the lips, and sometimes ac- 
companies them with a garbled noise that 
is not in the least like the sound of the 
word. Often I can read from his lips 
what he is trying to say. 

He ran into the house and came up- 
stairs as fast as he could, and began 
vehemently to tell me something of tre- 
mendous moment. I could make nothing 
of it except the lip-motions for the wor | 
“blue.” I thought and thought, Jack 
getting more and more excited, and at 
last he caught hold of my dress and 
pulled me toward my writing desk, in 
the drawer of which I keep his sets of 
bird and animal pictures. Wondering 
and stupid with the immense stupidity of 























adults, I drew out the pictures. He 
seized them, spread them out on the floor, 
shuffled them about and hunted until he 
found the picture of the blue-jay, which 
he held up triumphantly, pointing out 
into the yard. He remembered it! The 
darling! He hastened out to show the 
picture to Ronald MacDonald, and I 
stood for a moment, marvelling. 


APRIL, 20. 

Jack’s room is all fixed and in work- 
ing order. It looks charming. The floor 
was not good enough to wax, so I had it 
painted gray. The woodwork and the 
outside frame of the shelves are white; 
the shelves are gray to match the floor. 
There are two little rag rugs, blue and 
white, and strips of blue and white Japa- 
nese toweling at the windows. The low 
table and the little chairs and wash-stand 
and a cheap little chiffonier I painted 
gray, with narrow white stripes around 
the edges and down the legs. The wall- 
paper has a fine blue stripe. I bought a 
white enamel pitcher and bowl at the ten- 
cent store, and some little coat-hangers, 
and then the pretty little room was all 
ready. 

Jack helped me hang his clothes on the 
hooks, slip the coats on the hangers, stow 
toys and boxes on the shelves. He 
trotted back and forth, bursting with 
pride and self-importance. I managed to 
slip in some lip-reading as we worked. 
Jack can read from my lips the names of 
many of his articles of wearing apparel 
now, so I piled all the things on the table 
in his room, and then stood by the closet 
door and told him to bring them to me. 

“Bring me your brown coat. Bring me 
your blue coat. Bring me your blue suit. 
Bring me your brown suit. Bring me 
your white suit. Bring me your black 
shoes. Bring me your brown shoes. 
Bring me your brown hat. Bring me 
your white hat. Bring me your night 
gown. Bring me your wrapper. Bring 
me your slippers.” He made mistakes in 


reading the names of the articles at times, 
but he never failed to understand the 
color. 

When shelves and drawers and closet 
were arranged to our satisfaction, Jack 
had his first lesson in washing his own 
hands and face. 


I poured the water out 
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for him, but I let him handle the soap 
and wash-cloth and towel by himself, and 
very slow and sober he was throughout 
the undertaking. It took a great deal of 
self-control for me to stand still and 
watch him struggle with the unaccus- 
tomed motions, instead of washing him 
capably myself. I dried his hands at the 
last because he could not quite manage 
the towel, but he obviously resented my 
interference even that first time. His 
independence is beginning to develop. 


May 3. 

Our back yard is a joy. It is only a1 
ordinary city back yard, 60 feet square, 
but Ronald MacDonald and Robert have 
labored happily to make it habitable for 
birds and humans. There are jonquils 
up and down the center path, around the 
porch is an irregular stretch of flaming 
tulips, and all sorts of enchanting green 
things are coming up in corners. The 
wild grapevine that makes the alley fence 
a thing of beauty is almost in full leaf. 
A wild grapevine in the spring is the 
sweetest thing in the world. I wonder if 
I can teach Jack to smell it! 

Robert has put up a wren box and a 
blue-bird box, and Jack and I sat quietly 
on the steps this morning, watching a 
fussy little wren carry a great quantity of 
sticks into the blue-bird box, cramming 
it full, although I don’t believe he has the 
slightest intention of renting it for the 
summer, and I doubt if he even has a 
mate. 

I used to wonder, last winter, if I were 
working Jack too hard—giving him too 
many pictures to look at, too many things 
to sort out and handle and carry and 
think about and read from my lips; but 
now I see so many results of that training 
that I know I did the right thing. He 
notices colors in the yard: the brilliant 
flash of a cardinal, a blue-bird’s lovely 
skyey tints, the yellow and red of the 
tulips. And his memory is astounding. 
Yesterday an oriole paused for a swift, 
flaming moment on a branch of the apple 
tree, flew to the top of the wren box 
and, resting there, sang his heart out for 
joy of the spring. Remembering the 
blue-jay, I wondered what Jack would 
do. He watched the oriole, and then 
looked up at me. I smiled and nodded, 
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he gurgled, moved his lips for “yellow,” 
and ran into the house. I waited. He 
was gone a long time, but finally he came 
back with the picture of the Baltimore 
oriole. I was prepared for it, and yet 
the thing was so amazing that I could 
only thrill at the wonder of it. 

I told Robert about it last night. He 
sat and stared at me as if he did not be- 
lieve me. I went and got the picture 
cards and showed them to him. He 
turned them over silently, while I related 
the episode of Ronald MacDonald and 
the blue-jay, and Jack’s passionate deter- 
mination to find the right picture. As I 
talked, Robert got up and began to walk 
restlessly around the room. Then he 
came and stood beside me, and, glancing 
up, I saw, to my utter consternation, that 
his eyes were full of tears. 

“Margey,” he said, slowly. “Margey— 
somehow—I’m ashamed.” 

“Why, Rob,” I exclaimed. It was so 
unlike him that I did not know what to 
think. 

“T’ve been all wrong,” he went on 
huskily. “I’ve left it all to you, and 
you've done such wonders. I—I’m 
ashamed.” 

So that was my .,reward—an over- 
whelming one, indeed. But I can’t have 
Robert feeling that way. It’s time for 
me to do something. He’s only a great 
boy, after all, and I’ve been neglecting 
one of my boys for the other one. 


9 


JUNE 10. 

The days are rushing by. I don’t need 
to invent so many games and plays for 
Jack nowadays as I| did in the winter. 
A few rules and a certain amount of 
routine are necessary ; but it is idiotic to 
stay in the house when one has the slight- 
est excuse to get out of doors, and I 
believe the open-air school will do Jack 
more good than my admirably constituted 
play-rocm, which, l‘ke all things in life, 
isn’t half so important since I have it as 
it was when I didn’t have it. Besides, as 
I said, I want to help Robert know Jack. 
I want to try experiments. I know that 
if I can just get Robert interested, thor- 
oughly interested, I shall have a powerful 
ally in teaching Jack. And I need an 
ally. 





I am too close to Jack, too under- 
standing. His mind needs friction of a 
sort. I want to find out whether the 
reason he is so good with me is because 
he is disciplined or because I never make 
difficulties for him, but, on the contrary, 
am always smoothing difficulties away. 

So I have instituted the family picnic! 
Robert and I used to go to the woods 
every Sunday, but we gave up the cus- 
tom after Jack came, and I had to res- 
urrect it. We had our first picnic last 
Sunday, going out on the trolley with an 
unobtrusive luncheon done up in a paste- 
board box. Half the ordinary misery 
of picnics comes from the half-bushel 
baskets of doughnuts and fried chicken 
and chocolate cake that people insist on 
carrying. Robert and I will have none of 
these things. With a collapsible sauce- 
pan to make cocoa in, potatoes to bake in 
the ashes, some bread and butter and 
apples and nuts and raisins, we have a 
luncheon that requires about ten minutes 
to pack and is eminently satisfactory to 
all four of us. 

And so last Sunday we started out. I 
was excited. I was eager to restore the 
family balance, destroyed for a period by 
my too great devotion to the son of the 
family. I really have neglected both 
Robert and Margaret for Jack, and I am 
just beginning to realize the fact. I don’t 
believe I have hurt Jack or spoiled him 
by so doing, but certainly he must not 
learn to think that he is always first. 

We took the trolley and got off at a 
little station two miles from anywhere. 
We followed an old road that Robert and 
I used.to know well. It runs along the 
edge of a river at the bottom of a small 
canyon with irregular, sloping sides. The 
woods were all delicate young green and 
thrillingly alive with the quaint, small 
housekeeping that was going on all 
around us. There were May flowers and 
wild ginger. 

Margaret and Jack capered ahead, 
crazy with delight ; Robert and I followed 
more slowly, drawing nearer together 
mentally than we have been for months, 
How a breath of real air does drive the 
cobwebs from one’s spirit! I had been 
thinking along one line for too long. The 
deadly efficiency I was developing with 




















reference to Jack was numbing the rest 
of my brain, and the woods thrilled me 
awake. 

Robert stepped out buoyantly. What 
an idiot I’ve been, allowing us to be sepa- 
rated from one another’s thoughts, when 
all we needed was to take a real walk 
together ! 

Soon I was carrying the lunch-box, 
while Robert stopped to investigate a 
rotten stump. He gave it a tug, it parted 
in the middle, and one side fell back on 
the ground, revealing a million, more or 
less, of swarming ants, scurrying to con- 
vey their eggs and larve to safety. Jack 
and Margaret stood watching them with 
absorbed interest. Indeed, Jack could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to leave them, 
but kept running back to crouch over the 
stump for one more look. 

To most persons a rotten tree is a rot- 
ten tree, an unsightly thing that should 
be destroyed; to Robert it is a source of 
mystery and joy, and he can never pass 
one without investigating it. We came 
to a tall old sycamore stump, honey- 
combed with woodpecker’s holes, and 
with a big hollow near the top. Robert 
poked around at the base, then looked up 
at the hole and remarked: 

“Watch and see what comes out.” 

Margaret and Jack stood watching 
eagerly. Robert gave the stump several 
sharp raps with a heavy stick, and sud- 
denly a brown head was thrust forth, 
with an angry, indignant glare of yellow 
eyes. There was a whir of wings, a brief 
glimpse of a short, thick body, and a 
screech-owl darted out and flew away 
through the woods. Both the children 
stepped back so abruptly that they sat 
down hard on the ground, their eyes as 
round and startled as the owl’s. Robert 
turned over the pile of little round pel- 
lets at the foot of the stump and pulled 
some of them apart, displaying the tiny 
skulls of mice and rats, the claws of a 
crawfish, the skull and bones of a mole, 
that the owl had regurgitated. 

The children watched him enchanted, 
and from that time they attached them- 
selves to him like burrs. I became merely 
the happy carrier of the lunch, while they 
investigated tree and bush and _ rock. 
Margaret has been on these excursions 
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before, and it took her only a few minutes 
to adjust herself. Soon she was worm- 
ing her way into a wild rose-bush to peer 
into a brown thrasher’s nest that was just 
on a level with her head, or begging 
Robert to hold her up to see the ‘two 
white eggs on a mourning dove’s flimsy 
platform; and Jack followed her lead 
with passionate eagerness. They ran 
after Robert like two puppies, stopping 
when he stopped—now to watch a nut- 
hatch running up and down a tree trunk, 
quick, light, daintily sure; now to follow 
a ruby-crowned kinglet, most exquisite 
of tiny birds, making its quiet little way 
over the branches of a wild apple tree. 
They stood by while Robert turned up 
stones to look for snakes and “leggy 
things,” as Margaret called the hellgram- 
mites he showed them in the mud at the 
edge of the water. As they went on, 
Jack slipped his hand quite naturally into 
Robert’s, Robert’s fingers curled around 
the small ones, and my heart contracted 
with joy so keen that it was pain. 

Robert built the fire on a pig rock near 
the edge of the creek—a hot, quick fire, 
that made plenty of ashes to bake the 
potatoes. While the potatoes baked and 
I tended the cocoa and set out the lunch, 
Robert showed the children how to skip 
stones across the water, and started the 
erection of an elaborate dam across a 
branch of the creek that rippled down 
the canyon side. 

After we had eaten our lunch and 
burned the papers and picnic dishes—for 
Robert religiously enforces the inviolable 
law of the camp, “fix pp afterwards”— 
they went on with the dam, Jack and 
Margaret toiling industriously and getting 
their feet wet and their stockings muddy ; 
and I lay down in the shade, feeling 
blissfully irresponsible and joyfully con- 


tent. 
(To be continued) 





“The Ear in ‘Stunt Flying,” in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association for De- 
cember 14, is an interesting presentation of the 
probable causes that led to a momentary loss 
of faculties. The illustrations are well con- 
ceived, and the authors, Major Lewis Fisher 
(Philadelphia) and Captain H. W. Lyman 
(St. Louis), of the Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
are to be congratulated on this contribution to 
a better knowledge of ear problems. 








Section VI, Part 2, Primary 
(r before the vowel) 


RE you warm enough? 
Yes; the room is too warm. 

Please raise the window. 

The weather has been very warm this 
month. 

I hope there will be a shower. 

Do you think we will have rain? 

Yes; I think there will be a shower 
before long. 

Perhaps we had better go home before 
the rain. 

You will have to hurry if you reach 
home before the shower. 

We were caught out in the shower. 

The rain was over before we reached 
home. — 

We saw a beautiful rainbow. 

Did you walk home? 

We passed the farm on the way home. 

Have you ever lived on a ranch? 

Sam will watch the sheep at the ranch 
this summer. 

Sam loves to play ball. 

Will you watch the sheep while Sam 
plays ball with the boys? 

Rover will watch the sheep. 

Sam left Rover alone with the sheep. 

The sheep broke out of the pasture 
while Sam was away. 

Rover drove the sheep home before 
Sam knew they were out. 

The sheep found a hole in the fence. 

The sheep left some wool on the fence 
where they went through. 

Will you go with me for a row? 

We have a row-boat on the river. 

Will you have room for me in the 
boat ? 

Will you show me how to row the 
boat ? 

The water is rough this morning. 

The water is smooth in the cove. 

I see three boys on the river. 

Who are those boys? 
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They are my brothers—Sam, Rob, and 
Roy. 

Don’t you remember Sam? 

Yes; I saw Sam at the farm. 

We have all three boys at the farm 
now. 

What do the boys do at the farm? 

Sam will watch the sheep. 

Roy will help father with the hay. 

Rob will help mother in the house. 

Rob is too small to help very much. 

Yes; he is small, but he can rock the 
baby. 

Did you see Sam this morning? 

Yes; I saw him with his father. 

Who was with them? 

Rose and Martha. 

I saw them at the shoeshop. 

Rose will buy a pair of shoes for 
Martha. 

Martha is very hard on her shoes. 

How is your mother? 

Mother is well, thank you. 

She is away from home. 

Will you go home with me? 

I will show you the flower garden. 

What do you raise in the flower gar- 
den? 

We raise roses, sweet peas, and violets. 

We have a row of rosebushes in front 
of the house. 

The house is very old. 

The roof is low. 

Father will raise the roof when mother 
comes home. 

Mother will come home when the 
weather is warm. 

The roses will bloom when the warm 
weather comes. 

Will you go with me'to the rose show? 

Are you fond of wild roses? 

The wild roses grow by the side of the 
road, 

Do you smell the roses? 

They are very fragrant. 

Do you remember the beautiful red 
rose we saw at the rose show? 
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The beautiful red rose took the first 
prize. 
Section VI, Part 3, Intermediate 


Did you see the boys play ball? 

Yes; I watched them play for about 
half an hour. 

The boys lost the ball. 

The ball rolled beneath the sidewalk. 

Did the boys find the ball? 

Yes; Rover found the ball for the boys. 

Rover crawled beneath the sidewalk 
and brought the ball out in his mouth. 

Rover loves to play with the children. 

The boys are very rough in their play. 

The boys threw the ball through the 
window. 

Do you know which boy threw the 
ball ? 

She refused to tell me. 

When did the boy throw the ball 
through the window? 

This morning just before school time. 

Will the boy replace the glass in the 
window ? 

Will you please raise the window? 

The room is too warm. 

The weather is very warm this morn- 
ing. 

I think we will have a shower. 

I think it will rain before long. 

The rain will make the flowers grow. 

The rain will spoil the roses. 

We raise flowers for the house. 

Mother has flowers in all the rooms in 
the house. 

My room is on the north side of the 
house. 

I have a view of the river from my 
window. 

The river was very high after the rain. 

After the rain was over the river rose 
very rapidly. 

The water came up over the road and 
washed it out in some places. 

The river road is always rough after a 
rain. 

Did you see the rainbow this morning? 

What time did you get up? 

What time did the rest of the family 
get up? 

Did you sleep well? 

No; I was rather restless the fore part 
of the night. 

I sat up a long while after the rest of 
the family had gone to bed. 

I sat up to read. 


I was reading “The Rosary.” 

I read the book almost through last 
evening. 

Do you remember what you read? 

Do you always read good books? 

Will you read aloud to me? 

The book is in my room. 

Will you go with me for a ride? 

Did you ever ride horseback ? 

Did you ever ride on a merry-go- 
round? 

How much do they charge for a ride 
on the merry-go-round ? 

Which horse will you ride? 

Will you write me a letter when you 
reach home? 

Will you travel by rail or by boat? 

Do you always travel by rail? 

The railroad was washed out in some 
places. 

Can you row the boat across the river? 

We will cross the river on the steam- 
boat. 

They will raise the bridge for the 
steamboat to pass through. 

The steamboat has the right of way. 

What time does the boat arrive at the 
wharf. 

What time is it now? 

Have you the right time? 

Yes; my watch is nearly always right. 

Are you warm enough? 

Where are your wraps? 

Wrap up warm when you go for a 
row on the river. 

I think it will rain before we reach 
home. 

Will you help me row the boat so we 
may reach home before the rain? 

Will you go south this winter? 

Will you go to California? 

When you go to California be sure 
and stop off at Riverside. 

Will you go to Long Beach while you 
are in California? - 

My brother lives at Long Beach. 

He has been a resident of Long Beach 
for some time. 

My brother went to California several 
years ago. 

Where are the rest of the family? 

They are all home now. 

They came home for a family reunion. 

Father and mother raised a large 
family. 

Do you think I resemble the rest of 
the family? 
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Yes; you have blue eyes and red hair 
just like your father. 

Did you see the moon last evening? 

Did you notice the ring around the 
moon ? 

The weather man says we will have 
some rough weather. 

Do you believe the weather man regu- 
lates the weather ? 

Do you always read the weather re- 
port? 

Did you hear the report of the re- 
volver ? 

Where did the noise come from? 

From the Wild West show. 

The cowboys are having a roundup. 

The cowboys are holding a rodeo. 

They are raising funds for the Red 
Cross. 

Shall we go to the rodeo this after- 
noon? 

Would you like to see the horse-races ? 

Some of the horses are very wild. 

Horses are selling very high just now. 

Farm horses are somewhat scarce. 

Saddle horses are bringing a fair price. 

Horses are being shipped abroad. 

Horses are being shipped from Mex- 
ico to France. 

Have you ever seen a Mexican pony? 

They are small, but they can stand 
more hard work than a horse. 


General Practise 


What’s the matter with you this morn- 
ing ? 

Why are you so cross? 

You are cross as an old bear most of 
the time. 

Why don’t you smile? 

Why don’t you wear the smile that 
won't come off ? 

What are you laughing about? 

I saw the boy wink at you. 

The boy is full of mischief. 

The boy is always playing. jokes on 
his brother Sam. 

Sam is four years older than Ralph. 

Ralph had to stay after school this 
evening. 

Did you ever have to stay after school? 

Do you remember what it was for? 

Yes; for throwing paper wads at the 
boys. 

Did you ever run away from school to 
go fishing? 

Yes; lots of times. 
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The school-house was not far from the 
river. : 

The boys used to swim across the river. 

The river was shallow below the dam. 

The water in the river is very soft. 

The soft water comes from the moun- 
tain. 

The snow on the mountains is nearly 
all gone. 

The river flows to the ocean. 

Have you ever crossed the ocean? 

Sometimes the water is very rough. 

Can you swim in salt water? 

Yes; but I prefer fresh water. 

People could not live without fresh 
water. 

Everything would wither and die with- 
out water. 

The water to irrigate the farm comes 
from the river. 

The water is elevated by means of a 
water-wheel. 

Have you ever seen a water-wheel at 
work? 

We had a very deep well on the farm. 

There is no pump in the well. 

The water is elevated by a windlass. 

Are you familiar with the poem, “The 
old oaken bucket”? 

Are you familiar with the essay, “A 
rill from the town pump”? 





THE GIVE, TAKE, AND SEEK 
DEPARTMENT. 


No. 3.—Is it best for a fairly expert 
lip-reader when conversing with a person 
who has a mouth that nature has made 
unreadable to make no explanations as 
to the cause of failure to read the lips, 
thus allowing that person to think that 
there is nothing in lip-reading, the lack of 
explanation being merely to.save him 
from feeling that he has something 
wrong with his mouth? 

Or, on the other hand, is it best to tell 
the speaker frankly that the fault is not 
yours, but rests with him, explaining fully 
the physical reasons that make his mouth | 
unreadable ? C. N. K. 





The Right Reverend Bishop Frederick 
Courtney, a member of the Association and 
one of the most widely known churchmen in 
the country, died in New York City on Decem- 
ber 29, 1918. 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCES OF HARD-OF- 
HEARING ADULTS 


For publication in THE Vota REVIEW 
in the hope of affording encouragement 
to others, we should like to receive letters 
detailing in what line of work success 
has been won’ by hard-of-hearing adults 
whose sense of hearing began to disap- 
pear after the age of fifteen. These 
letters should state when and why present 
work was engaged in and how much use 
is made of lip-reading. Names and ad- 
dresses will not be published unless the 
writers are willing. Letters should not 
exceed 400 words and should be written 
solely to serve as an encouragement to 
other hard-of-hearing persons who are 
striving to find employment in any line of 
work that will afford sufficient wage to 
keep them from being dependent on 
others for the necessaries of life. 

The Editor reserves the right to use 
only such letters as appear best adapted 
for the purpose and to edit all letters 
used. For the best letter published each 
month a prize of $3 and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE VOLTA REVIEW will be given. 
For the second best a prize of $2 and a 
year’s subscription to THE VoLtTa Re- 
VIEW will be given. A dollar each will 
be paid for the other letters used. 


OUR FRIENDS ARE WORKING FOR US 


The previous report closed on Decem- 
ber 18th. This report closes on January 
18th. On December 24th, Mrs. N. L. 
Dauby became a life member. She is 
one of the efficient workers in behalf of 
the orally taught deaf children in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. On December 28th, Mrs. 
John Dutton Wright, of New York City, 
became a life member. While managing 
her home and aiding in promoting the 
welfare of the pupils in the Wright Oral 
School, Mrs. Wright devoted many hours 
each day in aiding in various phases of 
war work. On January 2nd, Mrs. H. S. 
Lovejoy, of Janesville, Wis., sent $50 and 
requested that her little boy, Henry 
Stowe Lovejoy, Jr., be. enrolled as a life 
member. It is with great pleasure that 
Master Lovejoy is welcomed to life mem- 
bership in our Association, and we hope 
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that other mothers may follow this ex- 
cellent example, and have their children 
grow up in the spirit and the work of the 
Association. 

Eighty-four new members have joined 
since December 18. Of this number, 50 
were sent in by friends. Thirteen friends 
sent in one subscription each and the 
following-named sent in two or more new 
subscriptions : 


Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs........ 4 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............. 4 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago................. 3 
Louise T. Kline, Rockford................ 3 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ 3 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York............ 3 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse........... 3 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston................. 2 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto.............. 2 
Mrs. F. D. Wilsey, Spuyten Duyvil....... 2 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco....° 2 
Marian J. Andersen, Los Angeles......... 2 
Pauline G. Lehr; Roxbury................ 2 
Alice: Schilling, ‘Citeaaes. 3. oa 2 





PLACE YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
NOW. 


Teachers who desire summer pupils 
should have a three-line.advertisement in 
the February, March, and April numbers 
of Tue Vora REvIEw, as selections are 
usually made by parents during those 
three months. 

Teachers who desire to secure new 
positions should advertise as soon as the 
decision to change is made, as the heads 
of schools are constantly on the lookout 
for new teachers. Advertisements give 
best results when bearing the teacher’s 
name and address; but advertisements 
will be keyed or numbered whenever de- 
sired, and the replies received will be for- 
warded. One teacher received seven re- 
plies to a keyed advertisement last year 
and secured the pick of positions. The 
charge for a three-line advertisement is 
a dollar for three insertions. 


Cleft Palate. “Some Observations of the 
Treatment of Cleft Palate,” by M. N. Feder- 
spiel, B. Sc., D. D. S., M. D., Professor of Oral 
Surgery in the Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is the title of an interesting paper 
read before the Wisconsin Surgical Associa- 
tion at the 1918 meeting, and published in full, 
with 36 illustrations, in the Wisconsin Medical 
Journal (Milwaukee) for December. 
















































TEACHING THE WAR-DEAF. 


A PLEA FoR THE DEAF TEACHER AS A 
SYMPATHETIC EXPERT. 


To the Editor of The Evening Sun, 

Sir: In the last issue of Carry On, a maga- 
zine published by the Surgeon-General’s Office 
in the interest of disabled soldiers, there ap- 
pears an interesting article by Ellis Parker 
Butler, from which I am quoting the following 
passage in reference to their general employ- 
ment: 

“When I can’t do some useful work I want 
to quit. . . . I want to be doing something 
useful. Every man and woman has this same 
feeling, and he never knows how deep it is, 
and how necessary work is to a happy life, 
until he can’t work. To give the handicapped 
man a chance to do work is to give him the 
only opportunity for real happiness. Then he 
can look up at the sky every night and say, 
‘I, too, am doing my work in your world, O 
God.’ ” 

That is a beautiful expression of a senti- 
ment that all of us, whether soldiers or civil- 
ians, who are handicapped in some way or 
other, can echo in our hearts. It seems, how- 
ever, not fully apprehended in every quarter; 
hence this letter to you. What I wish to point 
out is this: There are in this country a number 
of intelligent and refined women who have 
lost their hearing wholly or partially after 
entering upon a career, and, driven out from 
their chosen profession, have learned to under- 
stand the spoken word by reading the lips, and 
have also become trained teachers of lip-read- 
ing to their fellow-sufferers in the silence. 

When the war broke out and the cost of 
living mounted sky high, so that the necessities 
of daily life and the many demands made upon 
the people to support the government in help- 
ing to win the war were the only considera- 
tion of the broad mass of people, the study of 
lip-reading, naturally, was beyond the means 
of most of those who have a defect in hearing. 
Hence many of these more or less deaf teach- 
ers throughout the country found themselves 
suddenly deprived of theif newly won happi- 
ness and their means of support through no 
fault of their own. Quite a few of these 
gentlewomen, I am told, offered their services 
to the government for the reconstruction of 
soldiers deafened in the war, anxious at the 
same -time to serve their country in the only 

way that is open to the hard of hearing and 
deaf. heir applications, however, were in 
every instance rejected and preference was 
given to well earning hearing teachers of deaf- 
mute children who can hardly be spared from 
their class-rooms, to whose credit it must be 
said that they are doing good work, but who 
cannot possibly have the knowledge and ex- 
perience which the hard-of-hearing teacher of 
adults—having made a life-work of the sub- 
ject—possesses. Thus discrimination has been 
made against the handicapped from the very 
source from which it ought to be combated 
to the limit of capacity. 
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I will quote here the opinion of one of this 
country’s foremost specialists of diseases of 
the ear and matters concerning the deaf, Dr. 
Clarence John Blake, of Boston, who, in an 
article entitled “Speech-Reading and the War 
Deaf,” published in Tue Vota Review for 
September, has this to say in regard to the 
capabilities of the hard-of-hearing teacher of 
this art: 

“As a matter of practical experience, it has 
been found that among the nmaost successful 
teachers of lip-reading are those who have 
been obliged to become dependent upon this 
means of understanding the spoken voice be- 
cause of their own impairment in hearing, and 
this success seems to have a twofold reason, 
the first being the sympathetic appreciation, 
born of a similar experience, and the intimate 
understanding of the difficulties in the way of 
the pupil; the second being the customarily 
more careful formulation of the speech equiv- 
alents upon the part of the considerably deaf 
than upon the part of the considerably hear- 
ing.” 

Why, I wonder, has this authoritative opin- 
ion been so utterly disregarded? And why 
this unjust method of discrimination against 
the hard-of-hearing teacher of lip-reading who 
was ready to give of her best as only those 
know how to give who understand suffering 
and pain and social ostracism because of a 
physical handicap? M. D. S. 

From the New York Evening Sun, Decem- 
ber 28, 1918. 


AMONG HEARING, SPEAKING PEopLeE.—Though 
deaf from infancy, Wendell Harper kept pace 
with hearing schoolmates because she has al- 
ways lived among hearing, speaking people, 
according to a writer in the Kansas City Star 
of January 22. “Except for two years’ in- 
struction in speech-reading and speech, she has 
attended public schools.” 

“So it is that this little Oklahoma girl has 
overcome her handicap, and today she is a 
normal, fun-loving high-school girl, no differ- 
ent from other girls. She never has been per- 
mitted to doubt her ability to accomplish any- 
thing, and today her confidence is supreme.” 


Among Miss Gertrude Torrey’s pupils is 
Mr. Albert L. Mouns, of Chicago. He was in 
France for a year and a half, and returned 
with loss of hearing. Went over to drive an 
American ambulance in the French army. He 
has been studying lip-reading for two months 
and is succeeding nicely Of course, he sub- 
scribes for and reads Tur Vorra Review. 


Mrs. L. G. Standefer, a recent graduate of 
the normal training class of the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, is now teaching 
in the Evangelical Lutheran School for the 
Deaf, at North Detroit, Mich. 





If you have not paid your dues, do not ex- 
pect to receive THE Vovta ReEvIEW. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Leap, SourH Dakota, January 10, I9I9. 
Dear Eprror: 

Received your letter with inclosure—Miss 
Walker’s letter—and appreciate both. 

There is really nothing I can add, and regret 
very much we have no picture of my sister 
Helen that would answer. 

Personally, I have become intensely inter- 
ested in the lip-reading work, and I, too, am 
struck by the idea that weighed so heavily with 
my sister—that is, the necessity of a national 
campaign of education—so that the hard of 
hearing might know of the lip-reading schools 
for the hard of hearing before it was too late. 

Helen’s plan was for local use. She intended 
to thoroughly work our county and surround- 
ing ones—letting it travel as waves—through 
the medium of the schools. She had already 
started by gathering the names of all hard-of- 
hearing pupils in our schools, and intended es- 
tablishing a class of pupils for demonstration 
purposes. These she intended having make a 
demonstration of their ability in lip-reading at 
our county institute and later at other county 
institutes. She felt there was no better way 
of advertising anything of that kind than 
through the school children. 

There was no financial gain connected with 
the idea, she intending to finance the proposi- 
tion herself, being driven by the idea that if 
people only knew about lip-reading while their 
hard-of-hearing children were young, so much 
good could be accomplished and so many lives 
made brighter and happier. 

I have rambled on at great length about this; 
but the idea won’t let me rest, and I, personally, 
am not capable of doing anything to help, 
knowing nothing of the work. 

Really, if something could come of it along 
the line Helen planned, I would feel as though 
her life had, though short, been of great pur- 
pose; that though she has passed on, the idea 
must live. Surely, the ones afflicted as she was 
would feel as she did, and if they were en- 
listed in a great movement of that kind, what 
a world of good could be accomplished. 

Sincerely, 
Mary D. McDona tp. 





EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
Dear-MutéE INSTITUTE, 
Nort Detroit, Micu., December 19, 1918. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp 


Our teacher, Miss Anna C. Bissell, who was 
with us since November 20, 1915, died of 
pneumonia on December 14, after an illness of 
three days. Interment was at St. Louis, De- 
cember 17. Miss Bissell was one of the gradu- 
ates of the first normal class of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf. She was a very suc- 
cessful teacher and identified herself perfectly 
with our school and its work. She had the 
heart of a mother for all children in the school, 
and no pupil ever appealed to her in vain or 
received a curt answer. Her heart was puri- 
fied by her love for the Saviour; her life was 
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given to never-tiring, unselfish service for the 
Lord and Master. She was a gentle woman 
of sweetness and dignity. She breathed and 
lived love toward her fellow-workers, and she 
received returns without stint from all who 
knew her. Her life, which reached the span 
of almost 40 years, was an angel’s visit, and 
they are rare. Though our hearts are aching 
because of our loss, yet we are the better for 
having had her. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rev. Wituiam Gretow, Director. 





16 West 90TH STREET, 
New York, December 28, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. De LANp: 


Last October I organized the seventh even- 
ing class in lip-reading in New York City, in 
Public School No. 93, corner Amsterdam Ave- 
nue and 93d Street. Over fifty students en- 
rolled for this class, Some of the registrants 
seemed able to pay for private lessons; the 
majority, however, were working people, glad 
of the opportunity of learning to read the lips 
free of charge. At first it was quite a problem 
conducting so large a class, for among the 
pupils were some who were somewhat slow in 
learning; others learned quickly. A_ third 
group, who had had lessons in lip-reading be- 
fore, without, however, acquiring much skill, 
seemed bent upon finding fault with every- 
thing, thereby causing much confusion in the 
class and making the situation a most difficult 
one for me, as you can well imagine. 

The Board of Education furnished the text- 
books—Miss Louise I. Morgenstern’s “Lip- 
Reading for Class Instruction”—for the entire 
class. The excellent results I obtained by its 
aid in teaching single-handed so large a class 
have convinced me of the practical value of 
her method. 

Mrs. Pattison, who is in charge of the work 
of teaching lip-reading to deaf adults in the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, at St. Louis, 
and whom I had the pleasure of meeting here 
last year, in telling me of her work said that, 
she uses Miss Morgenstern’s book in her school 
and finds it most helpful. This encouraged me 
greatly to give the program outlined therein a 
full trial. Thus, instead of drilling with syl- 
lables, as I used to do, I drill the pupils with 
the words given in each lesson. The results 
have been truly remarkable and the pupils are 
most enthusiastic. 

Last week, before the closing of the schools 
for the holidays, I gave my pupils a “Christmas 
Bee,” which was greatly enjoyed by all of them, 
The prize, a handsomely bound volume of 
“Quotations from Famous Authors,” was won 
by one of the beginners, who had never known 
of lip-reading previous to entering this class. 
How cheerful they all were and so happy! 

The principal of the school came in early in 
the evening to invite us all to visit the “cook- 
ing” and “sewing” classes; but not one df the 


pupils wanted to go—all begged to continue 
the jolly 
themselves. 


evening they were having among 
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This opportunity, given me by the Board of 
Education, of teaching my fellow-sufferers to 
read the lips, has been a great pleasure to me. 
Knowing their problems as only those who are 
themselves deaf can know them, I have been 
fully rewarded, just in being able to be of 
some use to them, to bring a little sunshine into 
their lives. 

Very truly, 


KATHRYN NEWMAN. 


THe San Francisco LEAGUE 
FOR THE Harp OF HEARING, 
406 GEARY Street, December 23, 1918. 
Dear Mr. De LANp: 

I wish that you and all the other well-wishers 
of our League could have looked in upon us 
Saturday evening, when the League members 
enjoyed a Christmas celebration. There were 
only twenty-three of the hard-of-hearing mem- 
bers present, as many were suffering from the 

“epidemic cold which had visited San Francisco 

with as much vigor as the influenza. But all 
who did come pronounced the party a great 
success. A large tree towered to the ceiling, 
trimmed most attractively with decorations 
loaned by a member, and with tiny many-col- 
ored tarlatan bags filled with candy and lighted 
from tip to base with red candles. One mem- 
ber donned a real Santa Claus costume and 
distributed the gifts. Each guest received a 
pretty paper shopping bag, filled, from the tree, 
with oranges, apples, tangerines, nuts, raisins, 
candy, etc. After games, in which every one 
joined, ice-cream, cake, candy, and chocolate 
were served. Several bags were also sent next 
day: to members unable to attend, and from 
the letters of thanks received were much en- 
joyed and appreciated. The League has had 
an enjoyable and successful year and is ready 
to start the new one with renewed interest and 
vigor. 


Sincerely, Auice N. TRASK. 


Frint, MicHIGAN, January. 20, 1919. 
To THE Eprror: 

The very unusual shortage of teachers of the 
deaf has brought forcibly to our attention the 
need of a summer training school this year. 
The Michigan Schoot for the Deaf proposes a 
twelve-weeks’ course, to open May 14. We 
recognize that time is short in which to train 
a teacher and realize that we cannot do all that 
is needed in so short a term. But we shall so 
intensify our work that students may secure a 
general knowledge of the work and be ready 
to teach next fall. 

It is not our intention to make such a school 
permanent. We only wish to relieve condi- 
tions for the coming year. 

The course will include 


work in visible 


speech, the development of speech and _ lip- 
reading, daily observation work, practise teach- 
ing, and a careful study of the first three years 
of language work. Only observation work will 
be done above third grade. 


The date of opening gives four weeks for 
observation work before this school closes. 
And there will be resident teachers and pupils 
to continue first, second, and third grade work 
through the entire session. 

We shall appreciate suggestions from other 
schools and hope superintendents may send us 
names of prospective students, and also write 
us if they need teachers for 1919-1920. 


Frances K. BEL, 
Principal, Michigan School for the Deaf. 


122 ConcorD STREET, 
Newton Lower FAs, 
Mass., January 19, 1919. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

A letter received from England yesterday 
told me of the death of Miss Dorothy S. Wise. 
This occurred on Christmas morning at her 
home in London. She had been in delicate 
health for many months, but kept on with her 
loved work until Monday afternoon before her 
death. Her rare sweetness of character and 
her creative gifts combined to make her un- 
usually attractive. 

[ have a photograph taken at the time of the 
Faribault Conference, and I think you may 
like to add it to the Volta Bureau collection. 
I think that Mr. Bell will be able to name many 
of the persons shown in the group. 

Yours sincerely, 


SARAH FULLER. 


SEGREGATING ORAL PUPILS 


In 1902 Frank B. Yates, superintendent of 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf, at Little 
Rock, wrote: 


“Since my last report one teacher has been 
added to.our speech department. This depart- 
ment in our school is doing the best it can 
under existing conditions; but I feel that it 
will never achieve the results it should until it 
has a separate building of its own, wherein the 
children can live with their teachers, enjoying 
each wakeful hour, even while at play, the ad- 
vantages of practise in speech. As it is now 
our speech pupils use signs altogether out of 
class. Signs do not hurt them, but the lack of 
practise in speech retards their progress in 
speech. Practise, practise is all important. 
Speech pupils do not get the practise they so 
much need in a school regulated as ours now 
is. They cannot get it; they never will get it 
until they are placed in a separate and distinct 
department of their own and there encouraged 
to talk, talk, talk from morning until night. I 
recommend a separate building for our speech 
department.” 


Mrs. A. K. Reischauer, Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan, with Miss Cramer and Miss Larsen, is 
endeavoring to start an oral school for little 
deaf children. 











A System 
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THE BABBLING METHOD 
of Syllable Drills for the Natural Development of Speech 


BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


(Continued from December) 





Nore.—For developing new final con- 
sonants with “oo.” 


oof 
oop 
oot 
oom 
ool 
OOS 
oon 


ooth 

footh 
pooth 
tooth 
sooth 


outh 
fouth 
pouth 
kouth 
south 
mouth 


kawl 
haw! 
sawl 
rawl 


awn 
fawn 
tawn 
kawn 
shawn 
mawn 
sawn 
lawn 
hawn 


awf 

pawf 
tawf 
kawf 


sawf 


awth 
pawth 
kawth 
mawth 


oof 
oop 
oot 
oom 
ool 
O0os 


* oon 


ooth 

footh 
pooth 
tooth 
sooth 


outh 
fouth 
pouth 
kouth 
south 
mouth 


kawl 
haw! 
sawl 
rawl 
awn 
fawn 
tawn 
kawn 
shawn 
mawn 
sawn 
lawn 
hawn 


awf 

pawf 
tawf 
kawf 


sawt 


awth 
pawth 
kawth 
mawth 





oof 
oop 
oot 
oom 
ool 
o0os 
oon 


ooth 

footh 
pooth 
tooth 
sooth 


outh 
fouth 
pouth 
kouth 
south 
mouth 


kawl 
hawl 
sawl 
rawl 


awn 
fawn 
tawn 
kawn 
shawn 
mawn 
sawn 
lawn 
hawn 


awf 

pawf 
tawf 
kawf 
sawf 


awth 
pawth 
kawth 
mawth 
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awl awl 
fawl fawl 
pawl pawl 
mawl mawl 
shawl shawl 
a(r)f a(r)f 
oa(r)f pa(r)f 
oof oof 
poof poof 
ta(r)f ta(r)f 
sa(r)f sa(r)f 
toof toof 
soot soof 
ka(r)f ka(r)f 
koof koof 
harf harf 
hoof hoof 
oop oop 
foop foop 
toop toop 
koop koop 
soop soop 
hoop hoop 
ous ous 
fous fous 
pous pous 
mous mous 
hous hous 
oot oot 
foot foot 
moot moot 
poot poot 
toot toot 
koot koot 
soot soot 
shoot shoot 
ra(r)f ra(r)f 
ra(r)p ra(r)p 
ra(r)t ra(r)t 
ra(r)m ra(r)m 
ra(r)n ra(r)n 
ra(r)th ra(r)th 
ra(r)s ra(r)s 
—uf —uf 
—up —up 
—um —um 
—un —un 
a(r)t a(r)t a(r)t 
pa(r)t pa(r)t  pa(r)t 
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awl 
fawl 
pawl 
mawl 
shawl 


a(r)f 
pa(r)f 


oof 
poof 


ta(r)f 
sa(r)f 


toof 
soof 


ka(r)f 
koof 
harf 
hoof 


oop 
foop 
toop 
koop 
soop 
hoop 


ous 
fous 
pous 
mous 
hous 


oot 
foot 
moot 
poot 
toot 
koot 
soot 
shoot 


ra(r)f 
ra(r)p 
ra(r)t 
ra(r)m 
ra(r)n 
ra(r)th 
ra(r)s 


lit 


—up 
—um 
—un 


—ut 
put 


ka(r)t 
sha(r)t 
ma(r)t 
na(r)t 


Note.—The pronunciation of short 6 


varies. Most of the combinations with 


ka(r)t  ka(r)t 
sha(r)t  sha(r)t 
ma(r)t ma(r)t 
na(r)t  na(r)t 


kut 
. shut 
mut 
nut 


short 6 should be developed from combi- 
Others developed from 


nations with ar. 
combinations with aw. 


pa(r)t 
ma(r)t 
ka(r)t 
na(r)t 


oof 
poof 
kéof 


soof ° 


boof 
oop 
foop 
toop 
koop 
oot 
foot 
poot 
toot 


soot 


eef 
peef 
teef 
meef 
neef 
seef 
sheef 
keef 


eeth 
peeth 
meeth 
weeth 


pa(r)t 
ma(r)t 
ka(r)t 
na(r)t 


cof 
poof 
koof 
soof 
boof 
oop 
foop 
toop 
koop 
oot 
foot 
poot 
toot 
soot 
eef 
peef 
teef 
meef 
neef 
seef 


sheef 
keef 


eeth 
peeth 
meeth 
weeth 


pa(r)t 
ma(r)t 
ka(r)t 
na(r)t 


oof 
poof 
koof 
soof 
boof 
oop 
foop 
toop 
kéop 
oot 
fdot 
poot 
toot 
soot 
eef 
peef 
teef 
meef 
. neef 
seef 


sheef 
keef 


eeth 
peeth 
meeth 
weeth 


pot 
mot 
kot 
not 


boot 


2 
oop 


2 
foop 
2 
toop 
koop 
oot 
2 
foot 
2 
poot 
2 
toot 
yot 
—if 
pif 
tif 
mif 
nif 
sif 
shif 
kif 
—ith 
pith 
mith 
with 
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wa(r) wa(r) wa(r) kéol kool kool 
wa(r)f wa(r)f wa(r)f tool tool tool 
wa(r)p wa(r)p wa(r)p mool mool mool 
wa(r)m wa(r)m wa(r)m rool rool rool 
wa(r)s wa(r')s wa(r)s shool shool shool 

wa(r) wa(r) wa(r) wu- ife ife ife 
waw waw waw wo- ipe ipe ipe 
2 
woo woo woo woo ote ote ote 
wee wee wee aaa fote fote fote 
pote pote pote 
arsh arsh arsh —ush tote tote tote 
awsh awsh awsh —osh kote kote kote 
eesh eesh eesh —ish bote bote bote 
2 2 2 2 mote mote mote 
oosh oosh oosh oosh rote rote rote 
awsh awsh awsh —op —op —op 
fawsh fawsh fawsh fop fop fop 
pawsh pawsh pawsh top top top 
wawsh wawsh wawsh kop kop kop 
eesh eesh eesh —ish ~~ — sop 
feesh feesh feesh fish — nat a 
meesh meesh meesh mish —_ af Wind 
weesh weesh weesh wish —ot —ot —ot 
we on pot pot pot 
eep eep eep f : é 
feep feep feep kot kot kot 
teep teep teep mot mot , mot 
keep keep keep oo wm my 
sheep sheep sheep sh t on t ms t 
meep meep meep par — = 
~if ~if ~if 
a(r)k a(r)k a(r)k ; : : 
fa(r)k fa(r)k fa(r)k a 27) 
pa(r)k pa(r)k pa(r)k kif kif kif 
ta(r)k ta(r)k ta(r)k 
fit fif fif 
ra(r)k ra(r)k ra(r)k mif mif mif 
ba(r)k ba(r)k ba(r)k nif nif nif 
da(r)k da(r)k da(r)k a: ; ; 
: rae sif sif sif 
sha(r)k sha(r)k sha(r)k shif shif shif 
2 ‘ ;. lif lif lif 
foo foo foo eet eet eet —it 
2 2 2 feet feet feet fit 
= is _ peet peet peet pit 
. sg . meet meet meet mit 
too too on keet keet keet _kit 
. 3 $ seet seet seet sit 
koo koo koo leet leet leet lit 
ha(r) ha(r) ha(r) heet heet heet _ hit 
_ on — eek eek eek -ik 
h a i feek feek feek fik 
ee peek peek peek pik 
dol dol dol meek meek meek mik 
fdol fool fool sheek sheek sheek shik 
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leek 
theek 


ees 
fees 
thees 
mees 
nees 
kees 
hees 


een 
feen 
peen 
teen 
seen 
keen 


sheen 


ra(r) 


raw 
roo 
ree 
ri-e 
ro-e 
rou 


fa-e 
pa-e 
ta-e 
ka-e 
sa-e 
ma-e 
na-e 
ra-e 


. sha-e 


ha-e 
la-e 


char 
chaw 
choo 


een 
feen 
peen 
teen 
keen 
seen 
theen 


ees 
fees 
mees 
pees 
tees 
kees 


eel 
feel 


leek 
theek 


ees 
fees 
thees 
mees 
nees 
kees 
hees 


een 
feen 
peen 
teen 
keen 
seen 
theen 


ees 
fees 
mees 
pees 
tees 
kees 


leek 
theek 


ees 
fees 
thees 
mees 
nees 
kees 
hees 


een 
feen 
peen 
teen 
seen 
keen 
sheen 


ra(r) 
raw 
roo 
ree 
ri-e 
ro-e 
rou 


fa-e 
pa-e 
ta-e 
ka-e 
Sa-e 
ma-e 
na-e 
ra-e 
sha-e 
ha-e 
la-e 


char 
chaw 
choo 


een 
feen 
peen 
teen 
keen 
seen 
theen 


ees 
fees 
mees 
pees 
tees 
kees 


eel 
feel 


THE 


lik 
thik 


—1s 
fis 
this 
mis 
nis 
kis 
his 


een 
feen 
peen 
teen 
seen 
keen 
sheen 


ra(r) 
raw 
roo 
ree 
ri-e 
ro-e 
rou 


fa-e 
pa-e 
ta-e 
ka-e 
sa-e 
ma-e 
na-e 
ra-e 
sha-e 
ha-e 
la-e 


char 
chaw 
choo 


~in 
fin 
pin 
tin 
kin 
sin 
thin 
—is 
fis 
mis 
pis 
tis 
kis 
eel 
feel 


peel 
teel 
keel 


seel 
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wheel 


arch 
awch 
eel 
feel 
peel 
keel 
seel 


Notre.—Develop 


eel 

feel 
peel 
keel 


seel 





peel peel 
teel teel 
keel keel 
seel seel 
wheel wheel 
arch arch 
awch awch 

eel ~il 

feel fil 

peel pil 

keel kil 

seel sil 

combinations with 


short @ from combinations with a(r). 


—af 
paf 
taf 
kaf 
shaf 
haf 
raf 
laf 


—ap 
fap 
tap 
kap 
map 
sap 
nap 
lap 
rap 


—an 
fan 
pan 
an 
kan 
san 
man 
lan 
ran 


—af 
paf 
taf 
kaf 
shaf 
haf 
raf 


laf 


—ap 
fap 
tap 
kap 
map 
sap 
nap 
lap 
rap 


—an 
fan 
pan 
tan 
kan 
san 
man 
lan : 
ran 


—af 
paf 
taf 
kaf 
shaf 
haf 
raf 


laf 


—ap 
fap 
tap 
kap 
map 
sap 
nap 
lap 
rap 


—an 
fan 
pan 
tan 
kan 
san 
man 
lan 
ran 


Notre.—Short e is developed from 


combinations with 


comparisons 

short 1. 

eef eef 

peef peef 

teef teef 
Also: 

~if ~if 

pif pif 

tif tif 


long e and also by 


with combinations with 
eef -ef 
peef pef 
teef tef 
-if ef 
pif pef 
tif tef 
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een een een —en 
feen feen feen fen 
teen teen teen ten 
seen seen seen sen 
meen meen meen men 
keen keen keen ken 
leen leen leen len 
Also: 
—in —in —in —en 
fin fin fin fen 
tin tin tin ten 
pin pin pin —pen 
min min min —men 
hin hin hin —hen 
eel eel eel —el 
feel feel feel —fel 
peel peel peel —pel 
teel teel teel —tel 
see] seel seel —sel 
meel meel meel —mel 
neel neel neel —nel 
sheel sheel sheel —shel 
ra(r) ra(r) ra(r) 
raw raw raw 
roo roo roo 
ree ree ree 
ri-e ri-e ri-e 
row row TOW 
ro-e ro-e ro-e 
ite ite ite 
ile. ile ile 
ime ime ime 
ine ine ine 
ofe ofe ofe 
ope ope ope 
ote ote ote 
ole ole ole 
ome ome ome 
one one one 
ofe ofe ofe 
pofe pofe pofe 
mofe mofe mofe 
lofe lofe lofe 


(To be continued) 


The Silent Herald, of the Chicago Mission 
for the Deaf (M. E.), is favoring its friends 
with an attractive calendar. 

The Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab sends “A 
Pastor’s Greeting” for Yuletide to his many 
friends 


AFFILIATE WITH THE HEARING 


Deafness is an accident. Because we 
cannot hear are we to go away and shun 
the hearing? 

The fraternal society helps the hearing 
people to become better acquainted with 
the deaf. It forms a bridge between the 
two classes. 

Imagine a hearing fraternal with 100,- 
000 members, with deaf lodges affiliated. 
If each member talks to ten friends, 
1,000,000 people will have begun to ap- 
preciate the deaf at their real worth. 
Then these 100,000 members may also be 
members of several other fraternals. 
Thus, correct knowledge concerning the 
deaf spreads. 

If a fraternal is joined for the busi- 
ness benefits accruing, the hearing frater- 
nal is far better than a deaf order; from 
the standpoint of numerical strength 
alone. 

The deaf need powerful friends. When 
they join a hearing fraternal the mem- 
bers must regard them as brothers and 
sisters, and protect their interests—edu- 
cational, industrial, and political. A great 
hearing order is a mighty political factor. 

By affiliating with hearing orders the 
deaf kill prejudice, do better in business, 
command political influence, have fewer 
responsibilities, more protection, and are 
much more comfortable-——Remarks by 
Tueopuitus H. p’Estretia, Berkeley, 
Cal., at the N. A. D. Convention. 











DR. BLAKE HAS PASSED AWAY 


While this page was on the press, come the 
sad news of the death of Dr. Clarence John 
Blake at his home in Boston on January 29. 
A notice will appear in the February number. 
The deaf have lost a friend whose services are 
beyond measure, and handicapped humanity an 
efficient, unselfish worker in their behalf. 





Miss Lucy Ella Case, the Los Angeles School 
of Lip-Reading, and the Los Angeles League 
for the Hard of Hearing have moved from the 
Mason Building to more commodious quarters 
in the Story Building. 


“The Dummy” is the title of a wholesome 
love and baseball story in The Red Book Mag- 
azine for November. It is worth reading, even 
if there is not as much lip-reading as you 
might have expected. 











THE NORMAL COURSE AT NORTHAMPTON 
BY ELEANOR C. LEONARD 


DUCATING a deaf child—opening 

the way to his mind and helping him 
to venture forth on the road to knowl- 
edge—is not only a task of peculiar joy, 
but also one requiring a very special 
training. 

Teaching a normal child is a matter of 
inducing him to use the gifts he has for 
the acquiring of knowledge, to build with 
the tools he has an ever greater structure 
of learning. A child who cannot hear is 
deprived of the chief means of acquiring 
knowledge. He lacks a most important 
tool with which to build. He stands be- 
fore the door of education like a soldier 
who, eager and able, must march for- 
ward, insufficiently equipped, into battle. 
The teacher of a deaf child, first of all, 
sets out to provide him with the gift 
which shall bridge the distance between 
his world of inexperience and our world 
of knowledge, to put into his hands a 
weapon with which he may make his way 
toward a common ground of enjoyment 
and power with his hearing brother. 
And that weapon, that tool, that gift, the 
possession of which will place him on 
terms of more nearly equal vantage with 
his hearing brother, is language. He has 
no language, and until he can be given 
one he is shut out from our world of re- 
corded fact and experience. It is an oc- 
casion for pure rejoicing that this incom- 
parable gift can be put into his posses- 
sion, and the method of putting it there 
is not to be considered lightly. It can be 
accomplished with any measure of suc- 
cess only when one has been especially 
trained and fitted for the work. 

In order that teachers may obtain such 
special training, there have been a num- 
ber of normal classes established in con- 
nection with schools for the deaf, both in 
this and other countries. The one with 
which I am most familiar is the normal 
class at Clarke School. The class is lim- 
ited to ten, its members coming from all 
parts of this country and sometimes 
from other countries. The course of 
study continues through one school year 
and thoroughly covers the subjects bear- 
ing upon the mental development and 
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educational training of deaf children. 
The students, although some of them 
have had previous normal or collegiate 
work, are asked to pass an entrance ex- 
amination in English, history, geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar. 

The year’s program includes attend- 
ance at daily lectures, courses of study 
and reading, observation of school-room 
work, and teaching under direction. 

The subjects studied are: 


1. Methods of systematic development 
of language. 

2. Anatomy and physiology of the or- 
gans of speech. 

3. Formation and development of Eng- 
lish sounds. 

4. Visible speech. 

5. History of the education of the 
deaf. 

6. Work of noted educators. 

7. Handwork and drawing. 

8. Miiller-Walle method of lip-read- 
ing. 
9g. Methods of voice and aural train- 
ing. 

10. Adaptation of methods of teach- 
ing common-school subjects. 


(1) A teacher of the deaf must acquire 
an entirely new conception of the Eng- 
lish language. She learns to approach it 
as a foreigner would, since that is the 
way her little pupils will approach it. 
She must forget that she has been un- 
consciously quite at home in it, and be- 
come familiar with it all over again from 
the viewpoint of one who has never 
known it. She thoroughly acquaints her- 
self with its rules and exceptions, its 
idioms and inconsistencies, so that she 
may be ready for all the surprises and 
problems it is sure to present to a deaf 
child. She learns what it means to sur- 
round a child with an atmosphere of lan- 
guage, to pour it into him, steep him in 
it, to never lose an opportunity to give 
him a little more power, a more perfect 
tool, and to help him to use it. She 
learns to help him to build up systemat- 
ically through conjugation of verbs, prac- 
tical drill with prepositions and pronouns, 
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repeated use of idioms, a dependable 
working vocabulary. 

» (2) English, in its spoken form, means 
something to a teacher of the deaf which 
is rarely considered by teachers of nor- 
mal children. Speech is to her something 
produced by a wonderful and beautiful 
mechanism. She studies to perfect her 
knowledge of this instrument, in order 
that she may both use it intelligently and 
teach her pupils to do so. To that end 
she acquaints herself with the anatomy 
and physiology of the organs of speech. 
This is to most of us a venture into an 
unknown country, for who interests him- 
self in the control of his tongue, soft pal- 
ate, and larynx unless some particular 
need calls his attention to it? The better 
a teacher understands and controls those 
organs, which with hearing people take 
care of themselves so satisfactorily, the 
more successful she will be in teaching a 
deaf child to talk. 

(3) A little hearing child chatters away 
with never a thought for the number of 
sounds he is making, nor what makes 
them. A little deaf child must put care- 
ful thought into the speaking of his 
words. He must know how many sounds 
to make and just how to make them. His 
teacher must have, therefore, an accurate 
knowledge of the sounds that go to make 
up our mother tongue, what action of the 
vocal organs produces each given sound, 
and the surest and easiest method of as- 
sisting a deaf child to produce it. Miss 
Yale has published a simple manual, 
“The Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds,” which is a 
great help in this so important part of 
work with the deaf. 

(4) In this connection a_ thorough 
knowledge of phonetics is essential, and 
is gained by the study of visible speech— 
a universal method of phonetics applica- 
ble to all languages. It represents the 
action of the organs of speech in making 
any given sound and serves both as a 
standard for the teacher and a means of 
correcting her pupil. 

(5) No one can have a realization of 
what the education of the deaf means 
until she is familiar with its history. 
Only when she learns of the sublime 
faith with which its beginnings were 
made, the persistent courage and vision 
which its problems demanded, and the 


untiring zeal with which its disciples 
have pursued their ideal can she realize 
how vast and noble is. the work to which 
she has dedicated her service. 

The study of the history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf cannot fail to be of ines- 
timable value as an inspiration to any 
prospective teacher of the deaf. It will 
inevitably create in her the conviction 
that she has linked herself with some of 
the greatest and most worth-while per- 
sonages in the history of education. 

(6) While the needs of a little deaf 
child are peculiar, certain laws of peda- 
gogy are equally applicable to all classes 
of children. It is of value, therefore, to 
every student teacher to become familiar 
with the tenets and practices of some of 
the great educators of the world. A 
study of the lives and works of such 
teachers as Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel is therefore a part of the train- 
ing-class program. 

(7) A deaf child, however slow his 
development along some lines, is often 
gifted with real deftness in the use of his 
hands. He finds profit and endless pleas- 
ure in construction or creative work of 
all kinds. A course is therefore offered 
in various sorts of hand-work—basketry, 
weaving, clay-modeling, paper-folding, 
designing, decorating, and drawing. The 
students become familiar with the vast 
store of kindergarten and hand-work 
material which is used to advantage with 
all children. : 

The ability to represent quickly and 
with sufficient truth on paper or on the 
blackboard any object which one wishes 
to bring within a deaf child’s mental 
vision is readily perceived to be an im- 
portant asset. A picture is often neces- 
sary to supplement the spoken word, or 
to serve instead of the word which may 
not be included in a deaf child’s limited 
but increasing vocabulary. A course in 
blackboard drawing is therefore a part 
of the curriculum. 

(8) One of the important subjects 
taken up by the normal class is the 
Miiller-Walle method of , teaching lip- 
reading to the adult deaf. Nowadays, 
when so much is being done for those 
become deaf since childhood, and when 
extensive preparation is being made to 
handle the problem of aiding soldiers 
coming back deaf from the battlefield, the 
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students of this normal class are pecu- 
liarly privileged in being able to study 
this ‘remarkably successful method of 
teaching lip-reading with one of Herr 
Miiller-Walle’s own pupils. By special 
arrangement, Miss Martha E. Bruhn, the 
leading exponent of this method in this 
country, comes to Northampton every 
spring to instruct the normal class. 

(9) Methods of teaching little deaf 
children to talk are still far from perfect, 
and results are a long way from giving 
satisfaction. We are still hoping for and 
striving for better ways. ‘There is still 
room for plenty of criticism of voices. 
Intelligible speech is an asset of inesti- 
mable value; it can claim its place among 
the many miracles wrought by faith, de- 
votion, and hard work, but natural speech 
is the goal toward which we strive. Em- 
phasis is therefore laid upon tone pro- 
duction and voice training. A little deaf 
child’s touch must be made skillful in the 
perception of differences of vibration— 
which is really pitch—of resonance and 
rhythm, just as his eye is trained to ob- 
serve differences and likenesses in lip- 
movements. There has been arranged, 
step by step, in response to the children’s 
need, a series of carefully graded exer- 
cises for the development of the sense 
perception. A careful study is made of 
this preparatory sense-training material, 
including all of Dr. Montessori’s ma- 
terial which a deaf child can use to ad- 
vantage. 

Particular attention is given also to the 
means of using and developing any hear- 
ing which a child may have. 

(10) The student teacher studies 
methods of presenting common school 
subjects to deaf children—methods of 
teaching history, geography, current 
events, literature, language, and science, 
which have been carefully worked out 
and tested. The student first studies the 
theory of these methods, then observes 
their demonstration in the school-rooms, 
and finally undertakes their application 
under the direction of experienced in- 
structors. 

Each day’s program includes a certain 
amount of observation of school-room 
work. This work is always shown by 
teachers whose experience has fitted them 
to handle their subject with skill and 


promptitude, to explain difficult points 
and answer questions. 

Each student is then asked to hand in 
a written statement of what she has seen 
in the school-room. These observation 
notes serve to fix the method of applying 
a theory, and oftentimes to clear up an 
obscure point or show the need of cor- 
recting a misinterpreted theory. 

Each student is also privileged to try 
out as far as possible in the school-rooms 
the methods she has studied and seen 
demonstrated. This work is done under 
the careful direction and supervision of 
the heads of the departments in which 
the practise-work is done. In their hands, 
peculiarly fitted by natural ability and 
years of experience, lie the planning and 
supervision of the work done in the 
school-rooms. The observation notes are 
given to them for examination and cor- 
rection. The practise-work done under 
their guidance is undoubtedly considered 
by all members of the normal classes one 
of the most, if not the most, valuable part 
of their training. 

The instruction to the normal class is 
given by Miss Yale, the principal; Miss 
Gawith, teacher-in-charge of the Inter- 
mediate Department, and Miss Leonard, 
teacher-in-charge of the Primary Depart- 
ment. Miss Yale gives instruction on 
general subjects connected with the con- 
dition and education of the deaf, pre- 
paratory sense training, anatomy of the 
organs of speech, visible speech, forma- 
tion and development of elementary Eng- 
lish sounds, voice and aural training, 
adaptation of methods of teaching com- 
mon school subjects, religious instruc- 
tion, and manual training. 

Miss Gawith takes up that part of the 
work in phonetics based upon the charts 
of elementary English sounds; also the 
language-work and mental development 
of the intermediate grades. 

Miss Leonard instructs the normal stu- 
dents in hand-work, and assigns the read- 
ing necessary for papers on the lives and 
works of great educators. 

The year’s program frequently in- 
cludes lectures on pedagogy, anatomy, or 
subjects akin to any of the courses being 
pursued. 

A certain amount of reading of psy- 
chology and practical pedagogy is also 
required. 











NORMAL COURSE AT NORTHAMPTON 


At the end of the year, after examina- 
tions, the normal student is given a di- 
ploma. Undoubtedly that diploma has a 
very particular meaning to each student. 
To all alike it means that they have 
reached the starting point in their chosen 
work; that they have qualified to begin 
to become teachers of the deaf. The 
memory of the year will be one of hard 
work in a new and wonderfully interest- 
ing field, of intimate contact with earnest 
and experienced workers in that field, a 
testing out of the powers along many 
lines, carried out among little children 
and among the mountains, river, and 
meadows of one of the beauty spots of 
New England. 





DUBUQUE’S DAY SCHOOL 


Dubuque has the distinction of having a day 
school for the deaf as a part of its educational 
system. Moreover, Dubuque was the first city 
in lowa to establish such a school, although 
Des Moines has since established one, while 
some other Iowa cities have the matter under 
consideration. The Dubuque school: occupies 
a pleasant room in the Jackson building, and 
thus has all the advantages of that up-to-date 
school and its commodious play grounds. 

The school is now in its successful “second” 
year, and is in charge of Miss Julia L. Dean, 
an experienced teacher. The children are 
taught the “three R’s” in particular, as well as 
speech and speech-reading. A recent visitor 
at the schoo] says: “I was amazed at the meth- 
ods employed in teaching these little deaf chil- 
dren to talk and the results attained. They 
watch the lips constantly, and after much prac- 
tise are able to distinguish scores and even 
hundreds of words as they are spoken by any 
person. 

“T gave some of the children many tests, and 
they gave correct answers to my questions as 


quick as a flash. For instance, one little girl . 


named the colors of seven or eight pieces of 
yarn of different colors. She did not have the 
slightest trouble in reading ‘red’ and ‘green’ 
from my lips, and seemed much amused at my 
efforts to mix her up on these two words.”— 
From an illustrated article in The Telegraph- 
Herald, Dubuque, January 109. 





PLEASE BE PATIENT 


Until labor conditions improve in Washing- 
ton and far more help is available, please do 
not look for Tue Vota Review until it 
reaches you. Had our plan materialized, the 
January number would have been mailed be- 
fore January 20, or more than two weeks 
earlier than it will be mailed. All the material 
for the February number has been at the 
printers for more than two weeks, yet we fear 
the magazine will not be mailed before March t. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Eomunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. FatrcHiLp, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary (Vacancy. Frep De LAnp, Acting) 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gi.pert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LANp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. KEs. 

Directors.—(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, |] 
Frederick, Md. (Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay 
Goodwin; (vacancy); E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. I.; Franklin K. Lane, Washington, D. C. 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To arp SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D.C. THe Vorra Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU | 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 


In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “THe Vorta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to school 
age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Voita Review may do should be i 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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